PIRELLI & CO., Milan, Italy, The BEST BUCKLES for ARCTICS wv ” 
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AND ASBESTOS INDUSTRY. THE WELD MFG. CO., 
‘TED WIRES AND CABLES IN EVERY SYSTEM. 41 Lincoln Street, - ~- Boston. RAIN COATS 
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GREAT EXPORT. . y Must have this Circular 
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BICYCLE MOLDED 
AND GOODS, 


VEHICLE FRUIT JAR 


TIRES, RINGS. 
HOSE, WHITE 


PACKING, TUBING 
A SPECIALTY. 
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THIS TRADE MARK GUARANTEES FULL VALUE. 


AKRON, OHIO and BARBERTON, OHIO, U.S.A. GENERAL SALES AGENTS: 
165 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO., 113 Chambers and 95 Reade Sts., New York. 


Akron Office, Arcade Block—Main Office and Works at Barberton. P. O. Box 1042. Cable Address, “‘GRAHAINES.” 
LONG DISTANCE TEL., AKRON EXCHANGE NO. 999. CABLE ADDRESS—**ARCO AKRON.” Cable Codes—Lieber’s, A. B. C. 4th Edition, Western Union. g 
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MACHINE No. 5-3 - = = OPERATED BY MECHANICAL POWER. 


c—IIESE powerful and efficient machines are especially designed for the strong stitching, in long lengths, 
of several plies of rubber, canvas or leather, and are extensively employed for the manufacture of 
i } NG used for power transmission; they can be used for sewing any kind of fabric, capable of 
— eedle-puncture, up to three-quarters of an inch in thickness. 
al re made, but all are provided with Adjustable Driven Feed-rolls which draw the 
ti Iroug djust les and under a flat or a roller-presser as may be desired. The Feed-rolls 
i clutch or a ratchet, the latter method being employed in the machine illustrated. 
bed is thirty-two inches, the clear space on the bed from needle to base of arm is 
The machines will stitch to the centre of a belt 38 inches in width. Two forms of guide 
are made and the machines may be fitted with either as desired; one form is arranged to slide on a round 
rod, the other is operated by means of a screw, as illustrated above. The Shuttle is of the oscillating-cylinder 
type provided with very large bobbin, having great capacity for coarse thread. 
Four varieties are made for making two parallel rows of stitching at once ; each carries two needles 
in one needle bar and is provided with two shuttles. 


S« 


These machines are shown in practical operation at 
561-562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. (20 CHESTNUT ST, PHILADELPHIA. 192-194 VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, 128-132 ESSEX ST., BOSTON. 
“70000000000 THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CABLE RUBBER COMPANY, 
Rubber Carriage Cloths Rubber Surface Clothing 
Horse Clothing Wagon Aprons 


CABLE’S Car Drivers’ Coats, Police and Motormen’s Coats, ALL MADE OF RUBBER. 
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Our specialties are: 


why the name ‘‘Cable’’ on any rubber surface goods is acknowledged a guarantee of excellence. 


ft i 


Our goods are honestly made, that | 


SALESROOMS, FACTORIES, 
70 and 72 Essex St., BOSTON, MASS. JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Mechanical and Chemical. 


DANVERSPORT RUBBER COMPANY, 


W. J. CORBETT, Pres’t. and Treas. 
Mills, DANVERSPORT, Mass. J. C. WALTON, Secretary. 


Address all communications to Boston office. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write, 
Senecececeseeesccessesenneieekssseusiieinnnen aan 


Office, 239-241 A St., Boston, Mass. 
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OUTLOOK OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


WHE the consumption of crude rubberin the United 

States within a year past has fallen below the 
highest figure previously reached, there have not been for 
decades more manifestations of activity in the industry, or 
of preparation for increasing business than now. The re- 
duced consumption of rubber may be attributed in part to 
the reduced demand for rubber footwear during recent sea- 
sons unfavorable for that line. Another reason why last 
year’s consumption was less than during the year before— 
when the “ high water’ mark was reached—was that 1899 
was a year-which witnessed complete recovery from a 
period of business depression, and during which all lines 
of production became more active. Delayed purchases of 
rubber goods were made then, and depleted stocks were 
filled out. For a brief time, perhaps, the rubber business 
may have been overdone ; at any rate there were conserva- 
tive manufacturers who did not, twelve months ago, look 
for an immediate repetition of such a year’s trade. Yet 
no complaint has been heard of the results of succeeding 
business. 

It is worth noting that now practically no rubber fac- 
tories in the country are standing idle. There are not 
even any factories for sale, except in the sense that most 
businesses can be bought, if the offer is high enough. 
There is even a scarcity of second hand rubber machinery 
in the market. These are all indications of a favorable 
condition, both existing at present and for prospective 
trade. There is also to be taken into account the new 
factories, the planning or opening of which have been re- 
ported lately in our pages, pointing to confidence in a con- 
tinued good demand for rubber goods, and that on an 
increased scale. 

Not the least interesting feature of the industry, however, 
is the evidence at every hand that long established factor- 
ies, even where no particular extension of capital or 
facilities is reported, are alert to improve their methods or 
their plant to the utmost, realizing that only by such 
measures can the most strongly intrenched firms hope to 
meet the keen competition in selling goods which nowhere 
has been more marked than in the rubber line. The 
question of cost of production is being studied more 
thoroughly, and more attention is given to the saving of 
time or of labor, or to preventing waste of material—all of 
which tend ultimately to a better showing on the balance 
sheet. 

All in all, the rubber industry is on a good basis. With 
constantly improving processes, with frequent betterments 
in mechanical appliances, and with more economical 
methods in management—with the advantages of produc- 
tion on a very large scale, and the specialization of work 
by which a given factory is devoted constantly to the pro- 
duction of a single line of goods—every condition points 
to the future manufacture of rubber at prices calculated to 
extend consumption, while assuring the producers a suf- 
ficient profit. This will have an ultimate favorable bear- 
ing upon the exports of American rubber goods, which 
lately have begun to expand at an encouraging rate. 
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RUBBER SHOE PRICES. 





NCE a year, about this time, the whole shoe trade 
becomes anxious, if not upset, over the question of 
prices of rubber footwear for the next twelve months. 
Now if taxes fluctuated wildly from year to year, the aver- 
age citizen might feel concern over the fixing of the rate ; 
or if there were stated periods for settling the price of steel, 
the large users of this material might go slow in making 
contracts, with the approach of expected changes. But 
why such ado should be made about the prices of rubbers 
is not so clear. 

The customer doesn't make any move in the matter. 
Mr. A. might object to paying 75 cents for a pair of rub- 
bers if he knew that Mr. B. had bought the same quality 
for 70 cents, particularly if it had been in the same store. 
But if the dealer charged the same price to all cus- 
tomers alike, the average citizen would pay that price 
without complaint—if he needed the rubbers. If he didn’t 
need them, he would hardly buy at any price. After all 
the talk about prices of rubbers, there really is no fixed 
price. In New York the same article is retailed up and 
down Broadway at all the way from 65 cents to $1 a pair, 
according to the character of the first store one happens 
to drop into after a snowstorm. 

The fact is that the manufacturer can fix prices only in 
making the first turnover of his product. No sort of con- 
tract will prevent a jobber from “ cutting 
feels like it, and as for the retailer—if he can attract a 
crowd to his store by giving away rubbers, with a prize 
besides, no law can be enforced against him. Then why 
should not the manufacturer stop at fixing a price on his 
product that will yield a fair profit for himself, and leave 
The makers of 


" whenever he 


the rest to other heads to worry over? 
leather shoes don't fix prices for retailers and for the 
wearer. ‘The man who wants a pair of leather shoes buys 
what he thinks he wants and pays the price, regardless of 
how many other different makes in the same store may be 
higher or lower in cost. There is little more need for 
rubbers to be uniform in price. As a matter of fact, every- 
body knows that there are rubber shoe manufacturers who 
habitually ask more—and receive more—for their goods 
than the standard prices, and presumably jobbers and re- 
tailers are able to sell them for more, or else the manu- 
facturer would have to conform to the standard price to 
the jobber. 

This issue of THe INDIA RuspBer WoRLD must go to 
press before the customary announcement to the trade of 
footwear prices is due, and there can be no comment here, 
therefore, on whatever action may be taken. For that 
matter, we have no desire to comment on anybody’s price 
list, at any time. But there is one view to which we have 
held at all times—that it is not good business to make and 
sell any product at a price that does not promise a profit. 
And another point to be insisted upon is that no reduction 
in rubbers will ever increase the consumption. Rubber 
shoes are the last thing in the world that the average per- 
son will buy and store away just because they are cheap. 
He will rather run the risk of having to pay more than 


they are worth when the next snow comes. And if a man 
should go about wearing rubbers in fine weather, only be- 
cause they were bought at a bargain, his friends would 
probably inquire into his sanity. 

In all other lines of rubber goods there are different 
grades offered at different prices, to meet different wants, 
and the customer who prefers high grade goods pays the 
price, without regard to what else the market may afford. 
It would seem that a good policy with regard to rubber 
footwear, instead of sinking to a dead level of uniformity 
in price—thus preventing any manufacturer from making 
a better grade than his associates under the agreement— 
would be for each to strike out for himself, make a good 
quality of goods, and charge what they were worth. There 
have been and are now in the trade examples of firms able 
to control a good demand on the basis of merit rather than 
of low prices. 

A reduction in prices as a general trade measure—with- 
out some other clear reason being given—is an indication 
of one of two things: either that profits have been too 
big before, or that a trade war is on, the result of which 
usually is disastrous to everybody engaged in it. As for 
the constimer, even if benefited for the moment by the re- 
duction, he must make good the losses sustained by the 
warring manufacturers by paying unduly high prices in 
the end. With an article so cheap as rubbers, and in such 
great demand in normal weather, it would seem that in no 
other branch of manufacture ought it to be easier to main- 
tain prices at or above a profitable level. 


THE NAME MANAOS SEEMS DESTINED to become as tamiliar 
in connection with rubber as that of the older city, Para. The 
feeling of rivalry on the part of Manaos has grown with the 
development of rubber gathering in the great upriver state of 
which that city is the commercial and political capital, and the 
hope is entertained that in time it may outstrip Para. Our 
news columns lately have mentioned the new regulations in 
the state of Amazonas—a district fifteen times as large as the 
state of New York, and the largest rubber producing state in 
the world—which require all rubber gathered in the state to be 
handled in Mandos, with the idea of expanding the business of 
that city. The growing importance of the place is indicated 
by the fact that its population was declared, by the census of 
December 31 last, to be 52,900. Only eight years ago it was 
estimated at 20,000. On January 1, 1852, when Amazonas, a 
former district of Para, became a separate state, there was no 
Manaos; at least there was only the native village Barra, with 
3848 inhabitants. The place was visited in that month by 
Lieutenant William Lewis Herndon, U.S. Navy, in his explora- 
tion of the valley of the Amazon made under the direction of 
the government, and though he remained six weeks at Barra, 
and afterwards made careful observations all the way down 
stream, he failed to find any rubber gathering in the vast Ama- 
zonas territory. The great growth of the place since then has 
all been due to the discovery of rubber there, and the world’s 
increasing demand for this product, and doubtless the develop- 
ment here referred to will be found repeated many fold before 
another half century. Not the least important feature of the 
coming development is likely to be the placing of the rubber 
lands under private control and a more intelligent, systematic, 
and economical supervision of rubber gathering, with the 
result of rendering supplies more certain and regular, and 
prices somewhat lower and less liable to fluctuation. 
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COMMODORE ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 

HE late Commodore Alexander Henderson, whose death 
T was reported recently in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 
and of whom a portrait is presented herewith, was born 
in Washington city, July 22, 1832. He was the son of 
Colonel Thomas Henderson, U. S. A., and the grandson of 
Commodore Truxton, U.S. N. One of his brothers was an 
army officer, and one was a naval officer; one of his sisters 
married General Eastman, U. 5S. A., and another was the wife 
of the late Rear Admiral Thomas T. Craven, U.S. N. Rear 
Admiral Henry L. Howison, now living in Yonkers, New York, 
and Colonel J. V. D. 
Middleton, U. S. A., 
are also his brothers- 

in-law. 

Alexander Hender- 
son entered the navy 
as a third assistant 
engineer in February, 

1851, and completed 
nearly half a cen- 
tury of service as a 
commissioned 
officer of the navy. 
He was in Commo- 
dore Perry’s fleet 
that visited the Ori- 
ent in 185355 and 
opened Japan to in- 
tercourse with west- 
ern civilization. He 
served in the Mediterranean in 1856 57 and took part in the 
Paraguay expedition in 1858. Though a Virginian, of one of 
the old Southern families, with many of his relatives in the 
Confederate service, Mr. Henderson served the United States 
throughout the civil war. He was in most of the bombard- 
ments undertaken by the Atlantic blockading squadron, and, 
while serving on the James river, took part in the siege of 
Petersburg, Virginia, and the capture of Richmond. 

In 1882 Mr. Henderson was made the engineering head of 
the naval advisory board, and the engines of the first vessels of 
the new navy were designed by him and built under his super- 
vision. When the work of the advisory board was finished, in 
1889, he became chief engineer at the Boston Navy Yard, and 
filled that office until shortly before his retirement with the 
rank of commodore, in July, 1894. The day after his retire- 
ment from active service he went into business as treasurer of 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. (New York), which 
company had been incorporated, under the laws of New Jersey, 
in the October preceding. Mr. Henderson continued to fill 
this position until a few months ago, when he was succeeded 
in it by his son, Eliot M. Henderson. While interested in this 
company he organized and conducted a steamship company, 
running a line of vessels along the coast of Maine. 

When the Spanish war broke out Commodore Henderson 
volunteered his services, and again returned to active duty, 
serving until the close of the war as fleet engineer of the aux- 
iliary navy. His three sons, and his son-in-law, William H. 
Stayton, also served in the navy during the same war. 

Commodore Henderson was twice shipwrecked and had yel- 


pos 


low fever in foreign ports three times, yet he was until last year 
rugged and active. He lived in New York from 1894 to 1897, 
when he removed to Yonkers, New York, where he died January 
12, The funeral was held in St. Paul’s church, Yonkers, on 
January 15, and the interment was private. He leaves a widow 
and five children, all of whom live in this part of the country. 
The children are Eliot M. Henderson, Alexander Henderson, 
Henry H. Henderson, Annie H. Stayton, and Elizabeth H. 
Henderson. 
SKETCH OF JAMES P. LANGDON. 

THE late James Pierpont Langdon, president of the New 
Brunswick Tire Co., whose death was reported in the last IN- 
DIA RUBBER WORLD, was born in 1823 at Bethlehem, in the 
Naugatuck valley, Connecticut. He was the son of the Rev. 
John Langdon. His early life was spent on the farm of his 
grandfather, James Pierpont, at Litchfield, Connecticut, and at 
the age of 18 he became employed inthe drug store of a brother 
at Naugatuck. In 1847—in his twenty-fourth year—he became 
connected with the Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., at 

Naugatuck, then 
lately licensed to 
make shoes under 
Charles Good- 
year’s vulcaniza- 
tion patents. He 
there became well 
acquainted with 
Mr. Goodyear, 
whom he assisted 
frequently in ex- 
periments with 
rubber. Mr. Lang- 
don thus obtained 
a thorough knowl- 
edge of the manu- 
facture of rubber 
goods, and in 1854 
he was tendered, 
and accepted, the 
position of super- 
intendent of the New Brunswick Rubber Co., at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. In 1840 Peter C. Onderdonk and Johnson 
Letson had become partners in the rubber business at the latter 
place; in 1846 they were licensed to make rubber shoes; and 
in 1850 the New Brunswick Rubber Co. was organized with 
Mr. Letson as president—a position which he filled until his 
death, in 1885. Martin A. Howell was then elected president 
of the company, and Mr. Langdon vice president and manager. 
Upon the death of Mr. Howell, in 1889, Mr. Langdon became 
president, still retaining the position of manager, which offices 
he held up to his death, on February 28 last. In 1892 
the New Brunswick Rubber Co. became a part of the United 
States Rubber Co., Mr. Langdon serving for several years 
as a director of the latter company. Early in 1896 the New 
Brunswick factory took up the manufacture of tires instead 
of shoes, and is now operated under the style of the New 
Brunswick Tire Co. 

Mr. Langdon’s long residence in New Brunswick made him 
one of the best known citizens of the place, and his active in- 
terest in the welfare of the community caused him to be held in 
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universal esteem. Few men were more charitable. He was 


senior ruling elder in the Second Presbyterian church, presi- 
dent of the New Brunswick Humane Society, and president of 
the Charity Organization Society. The funeral on March 1, 
was attended by the leading citizens and by many persons from 
a distance. Mr. Langdon had been a widower since 1891, His 
fortune is left to an unmarried daughter and a son—Samuel 
P. Langdon, superintendent of the factory of the Gutta-Percha 
and Rubber Manufacturing Co., of Toronto, Limited. 

The New Brunswick Rubber Co. were incorporated April 
18, 1850, under the New Jersey laws, with $60,000 authorized. 
They began business with $30,000. On May 13, 1881, it was in- 
creased to $300,000. The incorporators were: Charles P. Day- 
ton, Johnson Letson, Benjamin D. Stelle, James Hutchings, 
Peter C. Onderdonk, Jonathan C. Ackerman, John Acken, 
Martin A. Howell, William McDonald, Peter P. Runyon, Lewis 
Stout, and James Bishop. 

BENJAMIN F. TAFT. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TAFT, so long known to the rubber 
trade throngh his connection with the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., died March 22 at his home in Ayer, 
Massachusetts, with which town he had been identified for 
more than 50 years. He was born in Northbridge, Mass., on 
August 17, 1823, the son of Benjamin and Syrena (Batcheller) 
Taft. He was educated in the public schools of Northbridge 


and the Usbridge and Berlin high schools, and at the age of 15 
went to work ina 


store at North- 
bridge. At I9 
years he went to 
Spencer, Mass., 
and engaged in 
the dry goods 
business; then to 
Worcester, and, in 
1849, to Sutton, 
where he was mar- 
ried, on July 3 of 
that year, to Miss 
Caroline E, Whit- 
ing, who survives 
him. In 1852 he 
settled in Ayer 
(then South Gro- 
ton), where the 
rest of his life was 
For many 





spent. 
years he was agent in that town and in Worcester for the Ames 
Plow Co., and their predecessors in business, Oliver Ames & 
Sons, Oakes Ames, and H. A. Bean & Co. 

A brother of Mrs. Taft, the late William B. Whiting, had 
become prominent in the management of factory mutual in- 
surance companies, and in 1876 Mr. Taft became interested in 
this business, as secretary of the Cotton and Woolen Manufact- 
urers’ Insurance Co., then just organized, with offices in Boston, 
of which he was, at the time of his death, vice president and 
treasurer. At the offices of this company, on October 30, 1884, 
was held a meeting of rubber men, out of which grew the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., incorporated 
November 4 in that year, and which commenced business Jan- 
uary 15, 1885. The original meeting was attended by George 
H. Hood (Boston Rubber Co.) ; I. P. T. Edmunds and James 
Bennett Forsyth (Boston Belting Co.); E. S. Converse 
(Boston Rubber Shoe Co.); H. C. Morse (Revere Rubber 
Co.); E. H. Clapp (E. H. Clapp Rubber Co.); R. D. Evans 
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(American Rubber Co.); Wheeler Cable and Freeman 
Wright (Cable Rubber Co.) ; Benjamin F. Taft, and his son, 
Benjamin Taft. Mr. Taft was elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the new company ; later he filled also the office of vice 
president, Mr. Converse being the president. Mr. Taft was 
also treasurer of the Whiting Mutual Insurance Co., and presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Industrial Mutual Insurance Co., 
organized in 1890. The four companies named are all large 
and prosperous, having in their directorates the most promi- 
nent business men in New England, and carrying risks amount- 
ing to nearly $100,000,000, Their success has been due largely 
to the capacity and energy of Mr. Taft. 

The funeral occurred on March 25, at Ayer, very quietly, be- 
ing attended only by members of the family. Besides the 
widow, all the children survive—one son and four daughters, 
On July 3, 1899, was celebrated the golden wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Taft, at which time a very large number of their friends, 
inside and outside the rubber trade, attended or sent cordial 
greetings. Personally Mr. Taft, who was a very large man, was 
positive in manner, but kind, and he was long an acknowledged 
expert in insurance matters. He was an unostentatious man, 
never seeking publicity of any but his business affairs. For 
example, the first time he ever consented to the publication of 
his portrait was when it appeared in THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD Some six years ago. 

Mr. Taft was a member of Robert Burns Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of Ayer; acharter member and first Master of Caleb Butler 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Ayer; and of Thomas Royal Arch 
Chapter, of Fitchburg. 





RUBBER GATHERING IN BOLIVIA. 





HE Chicago Bolivian Rubber Co. (Chicago) has been men- 
tioned already in this paper as organized to collect rub- 
ber on a large scale on concessions in Bolivia, the rubber 
collected being shipped via Mollendo, on the Pacific coast, to 
Europe. A letter from the company’s offices to THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD states: “ Our president, Mr. J. Jackson Todd, 
of this city, recently returned from a tour of inspection of our 
property in Bolivia, which he reported better and larger than 
had been represented. We have a large force of Indians in 
the woods, and expect to get out a large quantity of rubber 
during the current year. The rubber is of fine quality.” 

The Belgian company, L’Abuna, formed to develop a rub- 
ber property bought from Sefior Ballivian, of Bolivia, report 
that this property is one of the finest on the upper Madeira. 
Some 2000 estradas of trees are embraced, which will afford 
employment for 1000 workers, with a possibility of gathering 7 
kilograms (=17!4 pounds) each per day. The season for em- 
ployment is estimated at seven months in the year. Besides 
the rubber proper (//evea), the lands contain a large number 
of Caucho (Castz//oa) trees, which it is proposed to work. It is 
intended to send at least 150 collectors into the forest this sea- 
son, besides such native labor as can be secured. During the 
past season twenty men, without supervision, gathered 21,560 
pounds of rubber, or 1078 pounds each. 

* * * 

News reached London on February 12 of the complete paci- 
fication of the Acre country, the rich rubber country some time 
in dispute between Brazil and Bolivia, and more recently the 
scene of an attempt to establish an independent “ Republic of 


Acre.” The insurgents have been definitely subdued, and the 


district remains in control of Bolivia, in accordance with a treaty 
concluded a short time ago with Brazil, defining the boundary 
between the two countries. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER PACKINGS. 


By John S. McClurg, M. S. 


Y HENEVER a large number of the operators of the 

\U manufacturing industries become compelled to use 

any certain article in the operation of their respect- 

ive plants, that article naturally becomes an object 

of interest tothem. Is there a mill or a factory which can be 

operated without rubber packing being used somewhere with- 
in its confines? No. 

Every engine and every pump must have its joints made 
tight by an application of rubber packing. Rubber packing 
is, therefore, an interesting article to the whole of the indus- 
trial world. 

In this connection it may be interesting to state that just in 
proportion as rubber packing is so universally used and useful 
the details of its manufacture and construction are as little 
known to the great multitude of consumers. There is no man- 
ufactured line to-day about which so little is known by the 
general public—and even the consumers—as the rubber line. 

As in the case of most products of the manufacturers’ skill 
and enterprise, there is an almost endless variety of rubber 
packings on the market. These varieties naturally range in 
quality from the cheapest shoddy packings to the medium and 
best grades. Every manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods 
turns out his own brands of packing and claims for them such 
merits as will have the greatest weight in influencing a pros- 
pective customer. 

In purchasing a rubber packing which will best meet his 
needs the consumer must rely, more or less, upon his own 
knowledge of the quality, based either upon experience or else 
on the appearance of the goods. It is not the purpose of this 
article to praise or to recommend any particular brand of pack- 
ing, but to give to the readers of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
considerations on the methods of manufacture of this most use- 
ful class of goods. 

A question of vital import to every manufacturer is: ‘“‘ What 
disposition can be made of the scrap waste and trimmings 
which accuwulate about every factory?” To no class of manu- 
facturers is this question more important than to the manufac- 
turer of rubber goods. The proper solution of this important 
problem has meant to many industries a vast increase in 
wealth. In many cases this waste product—which formerly 
went to the sewer or scrap pile—is now converted into useful 
merchandise, and in many instances the revenue derived from 
this source has proved sufficient to defray all the expense of 
operating the factory. In the mechanical rubber industry rub- 
ber packing is one of the principal products obtained from the 
scrap and trimmings collected from the various departments. 

To the class of goods commonly known as rubber packing, 
the various kinds of corrugated and embossed mattings also 
really belong. They are so nearly identical in conformation, 
construction, and manufacture that they cannot conveniently 
be separated into different classes. We will begin, for conven- 
ience, with the cheaper grades, and take up each succeeding 
kind according to grade. 

It is essential first of all that every factory, in order to be 
economically operated, should provide each department with 
suitable receptacles to receive all the waste and trimmings 
which accumulate inthe manufacture of the different products. 
These receptacles can be easily removed each day and carried 
to the mill room, where their contents can be sorted over. 


Pieces which cannot be worked over again into the original 
compound are piled away separately to be milled and ground 
together. This is not only economical, but it also keeps the 
factory clean and in good order. 

The waste having been sorted, it is ready to be milled. The 
mill should be warmed up to a moderate temperature and the 
scraps and trimmings worked through it until they become 
thoroughly ground and mixed in batches of about 50 pounds. 
It is important that the batch should become well ground and 
perfectly smooth, to insure a packing free from lumps and 
other defects. These batches are piled away and are ready to 
be mixed with other compounds. 

The very cheap grades of packing consist of three kinds: 
C.O.S. (cloth one side), C.B.S. (cloth both sides), and C.I. 
(cloth insertion). In most cases the two former kinds have a 
combination of the latter; as, C.O.S. and C.I. The reason 
for using these insertions and outside coverings of cloth is that, 
in view of the fact that the quality of rubber entering into 
the construction of cheap packings is so poor, it must be 
strengthened. To use rubber alone for this purpose would be 
too expensive; hence cloth is inserted to make the packing 
strong and prolong its wearing qualities. 

The method of preparing the cloth, by the way, is the same 
for all kinds used in packing; hence this description will cover 
all the different uses it may be put to. The cloth comes in 
rolls about 38 inches wide and usually about 110-120 yards 
long and is a good heavy sheeting. It is passed over a series 
of heated iron rolls to eliminate all the moisture which the 
sheeting absorbs in transportation and storage. 

The sheeting is then taken to the friction calender and 
coated, that for use in insertion on both sides, and that for the 
outsides on one side only—that side which is placed next to 
the gum. The reason for covering this sheeting is to cause it 
to vulcanize securely to the center and facing of the packing. 

The center is next prepared. This part of the packing is 
made from the batches composed of the scrap and trimmings, 
and should have some shoddy and compound mixed with it to 
give it the proper body and firmness. These batches are now 
warmed up ona mill. The calender isalso heated and the rolls 
adjusted to make the sheet the thickness desired. 

Suppose it is desired to make a roll of C. O.S. packing. 
Hang up a roll of sheeting which has been frictioned on one 
side, so it will run evenly through the calender, and begin 
running the warm scrap compound into it. When the com- 
pound has reached the proper heat, start the sheeting between 
the rolls and a smooth even coat of gum is thus spread over 
the surface of the sheeting. 

During this process care should be exercised that all bubbles 
are pricked to permit the air to escape and to allow the gum 
to spread evenly over the sheeting. This will prevent blisters 
and blemishes in vulcanization. Next comes the outer cover- 
ing which—for convenience—we will call facing. This should 
be of a better quality than the center, as it isthe point of con- 
tact when in use, and requires a better compound to give it 
more strength and longer life. This compound is mixed and 
milled and laid aside a few days to dry and harden before us- 
ing. As soon as it is ready, warm up the batches on a warm 
mill and then feed it into the calender. 

Again hang up the partially completed roll of packing and 
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pass it once more between the calender rolls. The new strip 
or facing now spreads over the surface of the packing and com- 
pletes the process. Care should be exercised again in regard 


to bubbles of air, as indeed should be the case whenever a new 


layer is applied to any roll. 

The calender rolls should always be adjusted so as to make 
the sheet a trifle thicker than is required in the finished goods. 
and also for compression which 


This is to allow for shrinkage 


the packing undergoes while confined between the plates of 
the hydraulic 

Next we may take up the C. I. packing, which differs from 
The sheeting used in this packing 


pr ess 


the above in several ways. 
is frictioned on both sides, as the rubber is applied to both 


cloth. With this packing we have two facings, 


instead of one as in the above. 


sides of the 


ilso, 


We now take this roll of sheeting and hang it up in front of 


the calender as before, then take the batches—those made from 


the trimmings—and warm them up on the miil as before, and 


when at the proper heat feed into the calender, at the same 
time the sheeting is passed into the lls and the compound 
spreads over the surface of it. When cone side of the sheeting 


1as been covered, turn the roll around and run a coating on 
i 


the other side. Continue this process until the desired num- 


ber of pties isobtained. Thus the sheeting becomes imbedded 


hetween the various layers of rubber. These layers are calen- 


jered sufficiently thin to permit of the two facings being still 


yutside and yet have the desired thickness when 


added to the 
finished \ll is now ready for the outside layers or facings, 
ind these are applied to the roll as described in the case of 


C. O. S, packing, except that a facing is run on each side of 
1 of one side as in the former case. 


the roll instead 
lor C. B.S 


The third kin packing, is constructed in much 


the same manner as described, the exception being found in 
the facing, which, instead of being composed of rubber, has a 


laver of sheeting, frictioned on one side, applied to each side of 


The 


course, goes next to the packing 


the sheet of pac king friction side of the sheeting, of 


This completes the con- 
struction or building-up process. 

These three kinds of packing constitute the so-called cheap 
grades of sheet packing and the vulcanization is the next pro- 
cess it undergoes. This description has been reserved until 
now, as the curing process is the same in case of all the three 


different kinds 
The roll of packing is now taken to the hydraulic press ; 
before this process begins the surfaces of the packing are dusted 


with p ywdered talc or soapstone, to prevent the plates of the 


press from sticking to it. 

There is used generally for this purpose a belt-press. 
various lengths; but, convenience, 
The upper plate of the press is 


This 


for we 


press is made in 


shall select one of 25 feet. 
made stationary by numerous supports or legs on either side, 
securely fastened into the floor or base of the press. The lower 
plate is made to move up and down between these two rows of 
supporters, so that when raised to the level of the upper plate 
The lower plate is 
raised and lowered These 
plates are several inches in thickness, and are hollow to permit 


the two plates will meet perfectly flush. 
by means of hydraulic pressure. 
steam to circulate evenly against the surfaces of the plates for 
the purpose of heating them. 

In use, first heat the plates of the press to the temperature 
desired. The bottom plate is then lowered and the end of the 
packing pulled through to the opposite end of the press. Now 
turn on the hydraulic pressure, and the plate rises until the 
packing is firmly pressed against the upper one where it remains 


until sufficiently cured. 
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This done, again lower the plate and pull through one more 
length of packing, and so on, until the roll is completed. The 
pressure of these polished plates gives to the packing a smooth 
surface while the heat is curing it. The roll should now be 
taken to a long zinc covered table, where the rough edges are 
trimmed off with a sharp knife ; giving the packing a neat ap- 
pearance. One of the most important features in the manu- 
facture of cheap packing is this curing process. The tendency 
is to over-cure, and this should be avoided; because cheap 
packing, being composed largely of shoddy, and in many in- 
stances semi-cured stock, will very naturally become hardened 
with little age. Therefore, it should have a soft cure to insure 
pliability and longer life. 

CONTINUED NEXT MONTH, ] 


DRYING WASHED RUBBER. 





BY AN ENGLISH CONTRIBUTOR, 

0 Kees subject of the drying of washed rubber is an important 

one, and | read what Mr. Pearson has to say on the sub- 
ject with much interest. In the present state of business it 
would of course be quite impossible to revert to the old order 
of things, and allow the rubber a long period of time for drying 
and maturing, even if the advantages attending sucha proceed- 
ing could He considered as demonstrated beyond doubt. It may 
be taken that the average duration of time occupied in drying in 
British works is five or six days, though this would be shortened, 
if there was plenty of drying room available, by rolling out the 
sheets thinner, Nine-tenths of the water can be removed in 
a warm chamber supplied with a fan in the space of a few 
hours, as the bulk of the water is loosely attached to the sur- 
face ofthe rubber. It is the small portion which is in the pores 
of the rubber which is difficult to remove, as, if not chemically 
combined as a sort of hydrate, it is certainly tenaciously held. 
The more or less speedy removal of this portion depends upon 
the thickness of the sheet, and the heat of the drying chamber, 
the presence of a current of air doing but little to effect its 
removal. One prominent British firm dries its rubber in half 
the time taken by a neighboring rival firm by rolling it out 
much thinner, but then the one firm has plenty of available 
drying room, while the other is somewhat cramped and would 
find any extension a decidedly expensive proceeding. Where 
there is a rush of business the amount of time taken in drying 
is a matter of great import, and considerable interest therefore 
attaches to the process of drying for a few hours at a high heat, 
which is mentioned by Mr. Pearson as having been done for 
some yearsina certain works. I have not heard of anything of 
the sort being tried in England, and cannot imagine that it 
would prove desirable for any but the best rubber. I did not 
notice any reference in the book to the vacuum system of dry- 
ing rubber, originating in Germany, and which has been so per- 
sistently exploited and advertised. It has certainly been 
adopted by one or two firms who did not allow themselves to 
be alarmed by the initial outlay, but it cannot be said that it 
has been extensively adopted in Great Britain, whatever may 
be the case elsewhere, and I am inclined to believe that first 
cost of plant is not the only fact which has militated against 


its wider use. 





A NEW schedule of export duties was to go into effect in 
Colombia on March 1, in which the rate levied upon India- 
rubber is 5 pesos per quintal of 100 pounds. The peso was 
quoted lately at 42.7 cents, United States gold, which would 
make the duty equal to $2.13% cents per 100 pounds. The ex- 


port of Colombian rubber is about 1,000,000 pounds a year. 
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THE ELECTRIC DRIVING OF RUBBER MILLS. 


By J. O. DeWolf. 


HE last years of the past century have been so full of 
E changes that affect our modes of living, carrying on 
business, and manufacturing, that forces which for 
centuries had lain dormant, or only rendered usasmall 
part of their possible power, are now so commonly used that 
we give them but little thought. The horse, as a motive power 
for street cars, is almost a thing of the past, and of such rare 
occurrence that it attracts more than passing attention, while 
the advantages of electricity for street car propulsion are so 
obvious that one does not require to be an engineer to appreci- 
ate them. We all remember well the difficulty with which the 
old time cars climbed the hills of our cities, even with the as- 
sistance of an extra horse, and how, when the tracks were ob- 
structed by snow, they made slow progress, even with four 
horses instead of two. Contrast this 
with the ease with which the elec- 
tric cars climb hills—even those too 
steep to be attempted the old way 
—and through snow blockades; also 
the perfect control which the mo- 
torman has of his car, not only in 
starting and stopping, but also in 
varying the speed. 

A part of the vast power that for 
ages has plunged unused over the 
Niagara falls now generates elec- 
tricity that is carried to factories 
miles away, and there furnishes them 
with their motive power. Such a 
transformation of energy from the 
point where it is found to any point 
where it is desired for use, com- 
mends itself at once to the observer, 
and suggests changes in the meth- 
ods of driving factories no less 
radical than those wrought during 
the last fifteen years on street rail- 
ways. As the electric method of 
driving is already in such successful 
practical operation in factories of 
different kinds, it is fitting here to 
consider its application to rubber mills, and note the great 
advantages possessed by this modern method over the meth- 
ods previously used. 

Starting in the engine room of almost any rubber plant, we 
find a large and comparatively slow speed engine driving the 
mill room through a set of gears or by a rope drive. As the 
main shaft in the mill and calender room runs about 50 to 60 
revolutions per minute, it is necessary to reduce this speed ma- 
terially from that of the engine itself. The slow speed and 
large power required in this partof the plant make necessary 
large and heavy gearing, or wide and large pulleys. The loss 
of power through this drive or gearing is also a constant drain 
on the coal pile, but not the only one, for the long line of heavy 
shafting at about the floor level uses up at its best a valuable 
and considerable amount of power, and any settling in the bear- 
ings, that is sure to occur, adds greatly to this friction loss. 

What rubber superintendent does not remember hours of 
shutdowns or night work in repairing the driving arrangements 


MOTOR DRIVING OVERHEAD SHAFTING. 


connecting his mill room shafting with his engine, and the time 
spent in aligning this shaft, although not until many horse 
power had been lost for days or weeks. Then, coming to the 
mills and calenders, we find them running at one or two fixed 
speeds with no means of changing the speed. Now turnto a 
similar plant, electrically equipped. In place of the large belts 
ropes or shafting, and gearing to carry the power, we find wires 
running to any part of the plant where power is desired. In 
the mill room the mixers and warming up mills are grouped 
together and several driven by one motor. The friction of a 
large gear or belt drive is entirely saved, and also the friction, 
of the long line of main shafting. The saving in the cost of 
these items and the necessary foundations for them is a point 
Whenever it is desired to shut down a 

group of these mixers, the motor is 

stopped, and no power is used by 


to be carefully noted. 


them. There is also a saving of all 
that lost in the 
whole of a large main shaft when it 


friction driving 
is only desired to run a few mills. 
The calender having its own mo- 
tor, can be run as € street car is run, 
and instead of using the nearest 
proper speed that can be got out of 
perhaps two combinations, you have 
and speed your 


calender rolls to suit the stock you 


unlimited control 
are running, making a great saving 
not only in production, but also in 
perfection of work. 

When the question of an addition 
to a plant comes up, where the elec- 
tric drive is used, you are not tied 
down as in the old systems, and it is 
not necessary to continue the mill 
room in line with the old 
figure how to take more power from 
an already overloaded shaft. Nor 
is it necessary, when first installed, 
to use a larger shaft than necessary 
in order to allow for future exten- 


one or 


sion. The extension of a few wires and the installation of new 
motors gives power whenever required. 

It is not within the scope of this article to go fully into the 
application and merits of the electric drive, but it must not 
close without reference to that important feature, the central- 
izing of power plants. In all large and growing factories 
power has to be carried to remote parts, and in many Cases this 
has resulted in the installation of separate engines, and per- 
haps even new and separate boiler plants to run them. Such 
divisions of a power plant not only render its running more 
expensive, by reason of the increased force of engineers and fire- 
men, but also on account of the decreased efficiency of small 
engines. If it is attempted to carry the power mechanically for 
a long distance there is of necessity a considerable loss in fric- . 
tion, and where belting or ropes are used a variation in speed 
due to the slip under different atmospheric conditions, 

By the use of the electric drive the entire power plant can be 
centralized at the most convenient point, and large and econ- 
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omical engines used. The total horse power of such a central 
plant can be much less than the combined horse power of iso- 
lated engines, as each of the latter must be of ample size to 
carry the maximum load that will come on it at the same time. 

Through electric wires the power is conveyed to any point 
at any level or at any angle with the other buildings, and when 
any department is shut down there is no loss due to the run- 
ning of any unnecessary belting or shafting. Nor is it neces- 
sary to use large and heavy shafting with the idea at some future 
time of coupling to it and extending the plant, for the addition 
of another motor gives power where it is desired, and cheaper 
than it can be carried by long lines of heavy shafting. 

Another point to be noted is the saving in cost of the electric 
lighting, for current for the lights can be taken from the same 
generators that furnish the power current, and as they are large 
machines the cost is less than the same current generated by a 
small independent lighting generator. 

To sum up briefly, the electric drive saves at tts installation : 

1. In the cost of the engines, as more efficient types are used 
under more favorable conditions. 

2. In the cost of the shafting, as it is not used to transmit 
large power long distances, this being done by wires and motors. 

3. In the cost of foundations, as no heavy gearing or large 
belt drives are used, and no continuous lines of foundations are 





required to support a long main shaft. 

The electric drive saves during tts operation: 

1. By delivering power to the machines more efficiently and 
cheaper than any other method. 

2. By preventing the constant friction loss due to running a 
lot of main driving belting and shafting at all times, even 
though only a few machines are in use. 

3. By giving a control of the speed of the machinery when- 
ever desired, and thus running at the proper and most econ- 
omical speed to suit the different changes of stock. 

4. By centralizing the power plant and using large and efh- 
cient engines. 

The electric drive affords opportunity for an increase in the 
size of the plant: 

1. Because the power can be carried to any place or any dis- 
tance regardless of location, and is not limited by the size of 
main shafting originally put in. 

2. Because the location of the engine and the buildings they 
are to drive is not limited. 

Such, in brief, are some of the many advantages of a method 
of driving that is destined to supersede all others and materially 
change the organization of our rubber factories. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SALESMEN. 








Nas rHE Epiror oF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I am 

under the impression that much good will obtain, and 
benefits be secured to the salesman and to the dealer in the dis- 
cussion, now going on in the columns of your valuable paper, 
on whether a factory training or a familiarity with the manu- 
facture of rubber goods is advantageous or detrimental to the 
salesman in that line. 

I should say that it is far better for a salesman to possess 
this factory knowledge than not to have it. It does not follow 
that in the possession of this knowledge he must scatter it 
broadcast along his travels, nor enter into discussions with the 
dealer. His business tact should point out to him the error 
he would be committing in doing this. The great benefit to be 
derived by the salesman is obtained in the judicious use of this 
knowledge. Many opportunities are afforded to the salesman 
where this knowledge is of value to him. The confidence of 


many dealers—and also their trade—has often been gained as 
a result of some small bit of information imparted in simple 
language. 

Many chances are afforded the salesman to assist the dealer 
in answering letters regarding some special form or a suitable 
stock for certain work. Here again his knowledge helps him 
and the dealer. In the matter of reclamations for damaged 
goods, the posssssion of this knowledge is often most valuable. 

A salesman cannot know too much about the goods his fac- 
tory is competing with, and with a knowiedge of the manu- 
facture he can and does gain much information which helps to 
break down the barrier between the dealer and salesman. 

It would be folly to say that there are no good salesmen ex- 
cept those who have this factory knowledge—for there are 
many. And therefore, while I do not hold it to be absolutely 
essential, it is certainly a most valuable possession. On the 
whole I should say that the salesman with factory knowledge, 
everything else being equal, is best qualified and a better sales- 
man, A SALESMAN SINCE 1882, 

Erie, Pennsylvania, March 18, 1901. 

* * . 

ONE of the rubber salesmen who has contributed to our col- 
umns of late his views regarding the qualifications of salesmen, 
was asked what he thought of the idea of an organization of 
the fraternity on some such lines as have been followed by sales- 
men in some other branches of trade. He writes: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: You ask: 
“ Could an association be formed among salesmen connected 
with the rubber trade which could be made of practical assist- 
ance to its members?” Sincerely, I believe this organizing 
business is much overdone. We have about reached the limit, 
with the Society for the Promotion of Angora Cats and the 
Organization for the Prevention of Cruelty to Farmers. We 
are organized to death. But, seriously, there is strength in 


- numbers; a crowd is an inspiration; association with our fel- 


low workmen would be helpful, without doubt. The practical 
portion of this question, however, is the possibility of making 
such an organization helpful to its members. To maintain an 
organization of any sort, sufficient benefit must be returned to 
its members to insure continued interest. These benefits may 
be returned in various ways. They may be social, or financial, 
or in a manner educational. 

To make perfect the social benefits, frequent meetings in 
localities adjacent to the homes or business of members would 
be necessary. In order to attend such meetings, business 
would have to be dropped, and in many cases, if not in most 
cases, those attending would have to make long journeys at 
much expense and inconvenience. The case of local social 
events is not a comparable case; I am discussing a national or- 
ganization. The second benefit—the financial—is an invisible 
and intangible one, and not to be considered by itself, and 
could not be reckoned upon. If such an organization could be 
maintained at all, it would be by reason of such education as 
undoubtedly would result from intercourse between members. 
But this appears, after thoughtful consideration, to be almost 
without the bounds of the purpose of such an organization as 
your question presupposes. 

Perhaps your recent contributor who thinks so highly of the 
qualification of “factory knowledge” will describe how he 
would supply this lack by joining a “ National Association of 
Rubber Goods Salesmen.” Personally, I would wager that my 


knowledge of the rubber business would be greater if the same 
time and money was spent in a trip to one factory, and much 


more practical. 
March 12, rgor. 


F, H. H, 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


to treat this matter adequately, but a word or two may 
fitly be said, as from what has appeared in THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD it is clear that the ideas which pur- 
chasers of several lines of rubber goods hold are much the same 
the world over. I have discussed the matter of 
returns with several British manufacturers who 
are all emphatic as to the unreasonableness of 
the demands which customers are apt to make. “ When a 
man’s hat or coat gets worn out or shabby they are straightway 
replaced by new ones,” said a waterproofer to me recently ; “but 
if his macintosh gets worn out, he is apt to resent this and 
lodge a complaint against the maker.” Now this complaint 
need not be taken as showing a regular condition of affairs, but 
it certainly is not the outcome of fancy. The difficult point for 
decision in such claims is as to whether the goods have had 
fair treatment. In some cases a waterproof coat is only worn 
on occasions, while in others it takes the place of the regular 
overcoat and is worn whether the weather is wet or fine. Mani- 
festly in the latter case it cannot be expected to retain peren- 
nial youth, nor can it be compared with one which has seen but 
occasional service. The question as to what constitutes a rea- 
sonable period of life fur rubber goods is certainly a very com- 
plex one, so much‘depending upon the conditions of use, a 
matter which is of course quite outside the manufacturer's pur- 
view. The reasonable limit of time, though not in the case of 
any goods that I know of fixed with even an approximation to 
accuracy, has received recognition from tire manufacturers, who 
give guarantees for a certain time for first quality goods, but it 
certainly does not seem expedient to extend this privilege gen- 
erally to all departments of the trade. It is inevitable that a 
certain amount of bad work should be produced, and of course 
I do not say that in cases of undoubted defects the customer 
should have no redress, but it would certainly seem that he is 
apt to adopt a querulous tone on occasions without sufficient 
reason and the frequency with which such claims are settled is 
a direct incentive to roguery. It might be too drastic a pro- 
posal to suggest that claims should not be recognized after the 
goods have been accepted and paid for, but it would certainly 
be more in accord with the traditions of other trades. One thing 
certainly should be impressed upon the buyer—that it is to 
his craze for cheapness that dissatisfaction with the goods is in 
the majority of cases traceable. 
THE fifth annual of this show, which was held February 14-23, 
does not call for much notice, as the only rubber firm exhibit- 
ing was the North British, who had a good dis- 
ry play of clincher cycle and motor tires, though 
motor sHow. Without anything particularly novel in their 
make. The third quality of their make is this 
season prominently on the market, being known as the “ Red 
Clincher.” This is made no doubt to meet a specific demand, 
and it is to be hoped that those who buy it will clearly under- 
stand what they are doing and not compare it to its disadvan- 
tage with the first quality of to-day, or of seven or eight years 
ago. I confess toa feeling of impatience when I hear buyers 
of cheap tires mournfully descanting on the decline in quality 
of the present day tire, though the prevalent suspicion that all 
first class tires so called are not of equal quality certainly seems 
to be founded on fact. Other tire exhibitors included the 


N O attempt can be made in the space at present disposal 
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Radax company, whose tire was specially referred to in these 
columns last year ; the Shrewsbury and Challiner Tyre Co., Lim- 
ited—a recent amalgamation of the Shrewsbury and Talbot 
Cab and Noiseless Tyre Co., and the Challiner & Willoughby 
Carriage Tyre Co., and the Swain Patents Syndicate, Limited. 
The last named company are the proprietors of the “ Swain” 
and “ Horwich” tires, which have now been before the public 
for a year, the works being at Horwich in Lancashire. In these 
tires, of which the “ Swain” is the first class quality and the 
“ Horwich ” the second class, there are no wires, thickened 
edges, or other mechanical fastenings to hold the cover on the 
rim, the method of attachment being extremely simple. Inthe 
price list just issued I notice that a slight increase is made on 
last year’s prices, which may or may not be attributed to the 
use of a better rubber. In the case of companies such as the 
three just mentioned, who get their tires made for them at one 
or other of the rubber works by contract, the patentee is of 
course somewhat at the mercy of circumstances of which he has 
no intimate knowledge. To enlarge somewhat upon this point, 
it may be mentioned that other companies, notably the Clip- 
per, of Birmingham, have raised their prices for this season. 
Rumor has it that this company, though closely in touch with 
Birmingham manufacturers, draws its supply of inner tubes 
largely from the Continental Caoutchouc and Gutta-percha Co., 
of Hanover, a concern which has the reputation of turning out 
a larger quantity of these goods than any other firm. This sale 
of inner tubes in Great Britain, it may be mentioned, is not 
affected by the Dunlop monopoly, which only applies to the 
tire as a whole, or to the outer cover. 

IN the reference to this trade which was recently made in 
these notes, the name of Ashworth & Co,, of Hasparbey, near 
Manchester, should have been mentioned as an 
independent firm outside the English Card 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Co. The English 
business in rubber faced cards with Russia has always been a 
large and valuable one, because of the condition of the cotton 
industry in that country. I refer especially to the running of 
the mills night and day without intermission, a fact which ne- 
cessitates at least double the consumption of cards as com- 
pared with England. It has long been an object in Russia to 
reduce this expenditure by using cards of greater permanence, 
but the manufacturers have not yet solved the problem and, 
after all, it can hardly be said to be to their interest to do so. 

THE prospectus of this company which recently appeared 
prominently in the newspapers has been rather severely criti- 
cised by those “in the know,” it being asserted, 
though I personally cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of the statement, that all the five companies it was 
sought to combine have been losing money of late 
years. As, however, the company has not gone to allotment, 
there is little purpose referring to the matter in further detail. 

In the course of conversation with a gentleman who has 
been engaged in trade in Persia for the last twenty years, I 

elicited the fact that the wearing of goloshes 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR is very general and considered a necessity 
ebieiees in the winter months. The goods sold are 

all of European origin, none coming from the United States, 
except perhaps in a private way for the use of missionaries 
hailing from America. Except for a short length of railway 
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connected with the capital, the trade of the country is all done 
by caravan, though the vested interests which Russia has now 
obtained in the land, owing to the apathy of the British gov- 
ernment, will no doubt result in a great extension of the rail- 
way system under Muscovite auspices, 

ABourt thirty tons of old Gutta-percna were among the stores 
sold at the Postoffice Telegraph Stores, Regent’s Park, Lon- 
The sale was by tender and 
what I have 


don, on February 27. 

POSTOFFICE 

CONDEMNED 
STORES 


prices have not transpired. From 
seen of some of the lots the quality varied consid- 
ably, some of it being in very good condition 
almost useless for 


while other lots were so decayed as to be 


further application, It is probable that less of this material will 
be on offer in the future than has been the case in the past, as 
Gutta-percha insulation will probably be superseded by paper. 
With the general adoption of electric tramways in our large 
towns it is certain that, in view of the recent fatal disaster tn 
Liverpool from the fall of overhead telephone wires, the use 
of bare aerial telephone wires will be largely superseded by 
insulated wires, either aerial or subterranean, wherever they 

cross the tramway routes. 
THE adverse balance sheet which was presented at the ad- 
journed annual meeting of this company at Liverpool on Feb- 
ruary 28 was not very pleasant reading for 


ECCLES RUBBER CO 
who subscribed for extra 


capital at a premium, as a result of the big dividend announced 


the shareholders 


at the first annual meeting, but the course adopted of putting 
the pen through an amount of capital equivalent to the loss an- 


the loss of 


nounced seems the best under circumstances. A 


£53.457 on the year's working is a very serious thing, though it 
has iong been suspected by those doing business with the com- 
pany that things were not going on as well as could be wished. 
The cutting of prices which has been accredited to the firm by 
its most prominent competitors has hardly proved a sound policy, 
though I attribute the blame largely to buyers, who are contin- 


ually insisting on reductions in price. The ball making patents 


which are the property of the company are und yubtedly of 


value, and there seems no reason why the next annual report 


should not be of a much more favorable character. 


THE distributions which have recently been made by the 


f last year's working must 


large cable companies as a result o 


be considered as a satisfactory indication of the 
manulac- 
the Tele- 
Co. 


which, however, does not 


DIVIDENDS the rubber 
OF CABLE eure 
COMPANIES. . é 

graph ¢ 


condition of this branch ol 


Henleys pay 20 per cent. and 


ynstruction and Maintenance 17%, 


while the British Insulated Wire Co., 


The Union Cable Co., of London, 


use rubber, pay 15 per cent. 
a new firm outside the British Cable Makers’ Association, has 
no works in England, it being in fact a German concern, and 
the success it has achieved with the Brighton corporation has 
formed the theme for acrid comment in several of our tech- 
nical journals. 
On the last day before the new Companies act came into 
force, a company for the manufacture of cables was formed. 
Under the name of the Anchor Cable Co., works are 
NEW Leigh, Lancashire, a town of 
CABLE 
WORKS 


now being erected at 
which Mr. Shaw, who is prominently connected with 
; the new venture, is the present mayor. The capital 
is only £50,000 —not an excessive sum for such a manufacture 

and it is understood that the business to be carried on, at 
first at all events, will be confined to wires for household, etc., 
purposes, large lead covered cables not being touched. Pre- 
sumably the increased dividends referred to above have had the 
result of attracting the attention of capitalists to this manu- 


facture, though it should not be overlooked by investors that 
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considerable scientific and technical knowledge is desirable, 
indeed, absolutely necessary on the part of those who under- 
take the control of this manufacture. 

Mr. LAIRD, who was formerly connected with this firm and 
then left it, has rejoined and has now the chief voice on the 
directorate. The works, which are situated in a 
suburb of Edinburgh, are in close commercial 
connection with the firm of Thornton & Co., trad- 
ing in Princes street, Edinburgh, as retail rubber salesmen, 
waterproofs, and general sporting goods, for which there is 
such a large sale in Scotland, being the principal articles of- 
fered for sale. 

THIS company, whose works are situated at Forth Bridge, 
Stirling, report themselves as having had a satisfactory year in 
1900, and now that they have weathered 
the storm’ which new ventures in the 
field of mechanical rubber must expect 
in these competitive times, their future should be assured. 
Like the Clyde Rubber Co. and McLellan & Co., of Glasgow, 
the Forth Bridge works doa mechanical trade only, leaving 
alone the water proof business. 

By the death of that somewhat eccentric nobleman, the Earl 
of Galloway, without issue, his brother, the Hon. Randolph 
Stewart, has succeeded to the title. The new Earl 
is a director of Henleys Telegraph Co., a cir- 
cumstance which may lead to the re-occupation of 
the family seat at Garlieston, on Wigtown Bay, by the holder 
of the title so prominent in the history of Galloway, a part of 
Scotland which has many pleasant associations for the writer. 
The widow of the deceased Earl is a sister of the British prime 
minister.——I hear that Mr. Michelin, of motor tire fame, has 
been in Brazil with the intention of interesting himself in the 
cultivation of rubber, in emulation, I suppose, of what the head 
of the Russian American India Rubber Co., at St. Petersburg, 
is doing in the Malay archipelago. The example thus set by 
Russia and France does not seem to have been followed by 
Germany or England, as far as rubber manufacturers person- 
ally are concerned, though these countries have taken the lead 
in accumulating scientific facts concerning the details of rub- 
ber culture.——The recent death of Mr. J. G. Ingram, of the 
London Rubber Works, Hackney Wick, removes a well known 
figure from the trade, though no doubt the business which he 
built up will continue to prosper under the supervision of his 
son, who has long been connected with it. Rubber surgical 
goods in the past formed the main item in the firm’s turnover, 
and it is presumably owing to foreign competition in Great 
Britain in this class of goods that last year an extension of the 
buildings was effected, in order that the mechanical rubber 
goods trade might be entered upon. 
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THE GOODYEAR CURIOS WERE SAVED. 


Wao members of the New England Rubber Club who had 

the pleasure of seeing the mementoes of Charles Good- 
year at the dinner given in honor of the great inventor in No- 
vember last, will be interested to know that these articles were 
not destroyed by the recent fire which totally consumed the 
building in which they were stored in New York. Mr. Charles 
Goodyear, a grandson of the inventor, informs THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD that while the curios were somewhat dam- 
aged, the injury is not serious, the only harm having resulted 
from water. The safes when recovered from the cellar of the 
ruined building were submerged in water, and while water- 
proof, were not watertight. The most serious injury was done 
to the copy of Mr. Goodyear’s book printed on sheets of rubber. 
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INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN 


HE returns of foreign trade from the treasury depart- 
ment for the first seven months of the fiscal year— 
July 1 to January 31, inclusive—afford a favorable 
comparison, in regard to manufactures of India-rubber, 
with the corresponding period of former years. The showing 
for rubber boots and shoes follows: 
1899. 
342,848 
9175,176 
51.1 cents. 


RUBBER GOODS, 


1901. 
1,212,297 
$587,687 
48.5 cents. 

The total exports from the United States of goods classed as 
** Manufactures of India-rubber ” during the first seven months 
of the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1900, were: 

| ‘Belting, 


Packing, 
and Hose. 


Boots All 
and other 
Shoes. Rubber. 
$523,748 $807,193 
63,939 150,547 
$963,740 
748,242 
795,751 


Torat. 


MonrHs. 


$205,021 $1,596,562 


39-141 


July- Dec 
January, Igol. 





$304,762 
319,206 


$1,356,189 
1,321,309 
979,927 


7 ee 
1899-1900. . 
1898-99... | (a) 
(a) Not separately reported prior to July 1, 1899. 
Exports of reclaimed rubber during the same months have 
amounted in value as follows: 
1898-99. 


$194,589 


1899-1900, 
$258,747 $278,271 


AMERICAN IMPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS. 


THE value of the imports of India-rubber and Gutta-percha 
goods during the first seven months of the three past calendar 
years has been as follows, the latest figures showing a decline : 

1898-99. 1899-1900. 
$198,308 

63,898 


1g9VCc I. 
$329,6 $262,018 


57 
123,673 


India-rubber goods 
Gutta-percha goods 





. $262,204 
9,846 


Total Imports 
Reéxports 





Net Imports . $252,358 $359,183 


GERMAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS. 


THE exports classified by the imperial statistical office as 
manufactures of India-rubber and Gutta-percha, are reported 
by weight, in kilograms, under the headings given in the table 
below, for which equivalent weights in pounds avoirdupois 
have been computed for THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 


CLASSIFICATION. 1893. 1896, 1898 
Coarse soft rubber goods... .2,565,640 3,828,220 4,312,000 5, 
Fine soft rubber goods... . ..1,647,800 1,762,800 1,894.420 
Rubber threads and sheets.. 273,240 388,300 542,520 , 100 
Textiles coated with rubber. 757,680 855,120 870,540 ,860 
Waterproof wearing apparel. 134,860 197,560 267,300 
Elastic fabrics and hosiery.. 42,680 64,020 42,240 
Rubber toys 

Hose, belting, etc... .. 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Hard rubber 

Hard rubber goods. wee 
Unclassified rubber goods... 


£60 


© es 
»{<9 


40,260 
616,660 wer 
526,680 
631,840 
173,590 
1,974.940 
26,180 


go, 860 72,600 
1,411,080 1,613,480 
13,640 18,040 





.. pounds. 7,666,060 8,847,000 9,585,180 11,168,300 


{[Nore.—Blanks in the above table signify that the classes of goods opposite 
which they appear were classed, in the years to which they relate, under different 
headings ; for instance, ‘* Rubber boots and shoes,” prior to last year, were in- 
cluded in “ Fine soft rubber goods,”’ and soon. Rubber toys are now classified 


with general exports of toys, and no longer figure in rubber at all. Rubber bicycle 


tires are included with bicycles. Rubber insulated wires are not included above. 


Tue Epiror.) 
The value (in marks) of such exports during three years, has 
increased at the rate shown in the next table: 
CLASsSIFI TION, 1898 189c. 
22,736,000 26,316,000 
7,750,000 §,097,00C 
2,302,c00 ,026,000 
3,363,000 3,835,000 
1,392,000 »411,000 


Igoo, 
21,016,000 
1,411,000 
2,962,000 
4,917,000 
1,883,000 


Coarse soft rubber goods. 


Rubber threads and sheets... . 
Textiles coated with rubber. .. 
Waterproof wearing apparel. . 
Elastic fabrics and hosiery... . 393,000 333.000 269,000 
Hose, belting, etc. ~~ 1,056,000 , 138,000 1,556,000 
Rubber boots and shoes alee tale 1,723,000 
Hard rubber 347,000 434,000 
Hard rubber goods... . .... ,311,000 7,630,000 
Unclassified rubber goods 106,000 147,000 


5,867,000 
105,000 


Total, German marks.... yt 
Total, English money.... 25 
Total, American money.. $11,284,000 


36,000 3920,000 53,048,000 
¢ .§46,000 £2,697,400 
:730,000 $13,487,000 


marks and $1 at 4 marks.] 


. ),O00 


[In computing values 41 is estimated at 


[Norr. 


changes in classification las 


The remarks following the tirst table apply in part to the second. Some 


year result in an apparent decrease in ** Fine soft 


rubber goods,"’ which 1s covered by increases elsewhere.—Tue Eviror.]} 
German exports under the heading “ Telegraph Cables, etc.,” 
during 1900 amounted in value to 24,710,000 marks, against 
18,269,000 marks in 1899, 12,519,000 marks in 1898, and 9,743.- 
ooo marks in The largest exports (1616 metric tons) 
went to Spain, followed by items in excess of 1000 tons each to 
Belgium, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, China, Japan, and Mex- 


ico, and smaller items to seventeen other countries. 


1897. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE EXPORTS FOR JANUARY. 
To airs. Value. Val 
England $32,053 
Scotland 


Newfoundland. 
Miquelon 


$33,973 


CLAIMS AND ALLOWANCES. 


Total 





UNJUST 


WESTERN rubber man, speaking of rubber thresher 

belts, said: ‘I am more than glad that the cotton belt is 
taking the place of the rubber belt, for the former never had 
fair treatment. For example, before the threshing season, a 
man who owns a machine comes to a storekeeper and gets a 
rubber belt on credit, as he will have no money until the end of 
the season. Two months later he has the money, but hates to 
pay $40 or $50 for something that he is not going to use until 
another year. He therefore damages the belt all he can, per- 
haps running it against a sharp stake for half a day to fray the 
edges, or takes pliers and rips it down the center, or cuts into 
the side with his jackknife. Then he returns the belt to the 
supply man, says it was no good, and refuses to pay for it, and 
the supply man returns it to the manufacturer. Another case 
of unjust claims and allowances.” 





RUBBER BANDS AY $3 A POUND.—A newspaper in Kansas 
City, Missouri, has been attempting to make a sensation over 
the allegation that a local druggist, who served recently as 
chairman of the city and county board of election commission- 
ers, approved bills amounting to $307.89 for rubber bands, sup- 
plied from his own drug store, for “ bunching” ballots, The 
price charged was $3 per pound. 
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PRICE PATENT FLANGE TIRE. 

HE tire here illustrated is the result of experiments on 

TT vehicle tires, extending over a period of seven years, 

In Europe, where the rubber tire was first developed, 

the “clincher” idea has always remained fixed in the 

minds of the tire makers. Theoretically it doubtless is true 

that the further from the central plane of the tire the gripping 

device is secured, the more stable will be thetire. But the 

trouble has been to secure a tire at the side and have it satis- 

factorily supported. The old fashioned way of compressing a 

rectangular strip of rubber into a channel narrower at the top 

than at the bottom was wasteful both of rubber—in that the 

channel had to be very deep to retain the rubber firmly—and 

of efficiency, because what had to be squeezed in could also be 
squeezed out. 

It is apparent that retaining bands and wires have theoreti- 

cal objections which practice has proved to some extent to be 


well founded. There is a very different condition to be met 











with by the small tires from that which confronts the large 
ones. This difference is due tothe matter of load. A light 
tire ordinarily is not injured by weight, but is worn out 
through a succession of lateral strains. A heavy truck or an 
automobile, on the other hand, kills a tire mostly because of 
the excessive weight, and the tendency to use too small a tire. 
The strains to which the large tires are thus subjected are dis- 
similar, in that the resultant strain is almost invariably in the 
plane of the wheel, whereas the light tire, which frequently 
springs entirely off of the ground, has many strains of which 
the resultant may be at right angles to the plane of the wheel. 
The matter of retaining bands and wires, therefore, is a much 
more serious one with the large tire than with the small, be- 
cause in the former case the rubber tread requires a full sup- 
port to stand the excessive load. This support cannot be had 
satisfactorily with the tire of which the heart is cut out. 

The “ Price Tire” is stable, in the first place, because of its 
shape—a broad flat base, and a broad flat tread. Its base is re- 
inforced by a steel wire cloth, chemically treated to make the 
rubber adhere firmly, forming a homogeneous mass. The 
tread is, therefore, fully supported, and all strains are trans- 
mitted by means of this stiffened base equally over the whole 
base, thus relieving any section of the tire from a concentrated 


THE RUBBER TIRE INTEREST. 





action such as wires and bands must produce in a tire which is 
capable of rocking in achannel. This tire is molded in a cir- 
cle like a pneumatic tire, and fitted to each wheel. This 
means that the enormous and constant compression action 
which tends with the old type of automobile tires to raise the 
rubber out of the channel, even when the wheel is at rest (an 
action which obviously has greatly assisted in the destruction 
of many an otherwise good tire), is entirely obviated. The 
rubber is thus left in its natural state of rest, and in a condi- 
tion to perform its normal functions. 

The rims which clinch this tire to the wheel are cold rolled 
steel, fastened on both sides of the felloe, by being bolted to- 
gether through the felloe. Their stiffening effect is enormous, 
and does a great deal to ease the strains on the wheels them- 
selves. They are so simple and easy of application that any 
carpenter or blacksmith can apply them without previous ex- 
perience. These tires are made from 2% inches up to 6 
inches, with rims to fit diameters from 30 to 5oinches. Sev- 
eral patents have already been issued and others are pending, 
covering this tire and several modifications. Tires are being 
made of this pattern for loads in excess of ten tons. [Calumet 
Tire Rubber Co., Chicago.] 

THE KOKOMO VEHICLE TIRE. 

THE Kokomo Rubber Co. (Kokomo, Indiana) are manufac- 
turing a solid rubber vehicle tire, a section of which is illus- 
trated on this page. It is a two wired 
tire, made of a compound original in 
the Kokomo factery and which has 
stood the test of service very satisfac- 
torily. The company have, during the 
past year, equipped their factory with 
new machinery, specially fitted, for the 
manufacture of these solid tires on a 
large scale. They advise THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD that they are having 
also a large business in bicycle tires, and that, together with 
their output of solid tires, they are obliged to run the factory 
night and day, at full capacity. A local newspaper prints the 
names of the 172 factory hands employed by this company on 
a recent date, making bicycle and vehicle tires—at the rate of 
2000 of the former and 1600 of the latter per day. This wasin 
addition to the office force. 

A SECTIONAL PNEUMATIC TIRE. 

THE Binghamton Sectional Pneumatic Tire Co. has been or- 
ganized at Binghamton, New York, with $50,000 capital, to 
manufacture a new tire patented [No. 644,622—March 6, 1901] 
by Charles Miller of Auburn, N. Y. It is claimed that a sec- 
tional pneumatic tire will run easier than a continuous one, be- 
cause, the air section being in short lengths, not so much air 
will be pressed ahead in the tube ; also, that a sectional tube can 
be much softer and will stand up better than a continuous tube. 
Each section of this tire is held upon the rim by clips, which 
hold the outer rubber bulbs or rubber sections to the rim. The 
inner tube sections are pushed on a series of nipples located at 
intervals On a continuous metal tube that passes around the 
wheel and is connected with the air valve. When air is pumped 
into the valves the bulbs fill simultaneously, and as the air fills 
the inner bulb it presses tightly upon the nipple; the more air 
pressure the tighter it grips the nipple. There is no cement 
used ; on trotting sulkies this is expected to be of great advan- 
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tage, as more than one race has been lost by the loosening of 
cemented tires. The officers of the new company are: George 
E. Green, president ; B. A. Bauman, vice president; F. J. Bau- 
man, treasurer; R. D. Bundy, secretary; W. L. Bundy, genera] 
manager ; Charles Miller, superintendent. Mr. Green is presi- 
dent of the International Time Recording Co. and the Bundy 
Manufacturing Co., of Binghamton, and W. L. Bundy is gen- 
eral superintendent of the factories of these companies. 


THE TILLINGHAST ASSOCIATION SCORED. 

THE correspondent who, in our last issue, made a statement 
regarding the attack of the minority stockholders in the Til- 
linghast Tire Association upon the legality of the transfer of 
the Tillinghast tire patent to the Single Tube Automobile and 
Bicycle Tire Co., seems not to have read rightly the decision 
in the supreme court of the state of New York to which he re- 
ferred. Three separate demurrers were interposed to the com- 
plaint in this action (H. P. Booth et a/. versus Theodore A. 
Dodge, trustee of the Tillinghast Tire Association, e¢ a/.)—one 
by Colonel Dodge as trustee of that association; another by 
The Single Tube Automobile and Bicycle Tire Co.; and a 
third by Cyrus P. Brown. The demurrers haviug been argued 
(January 28, 1gor), the court ruled, through Justice Lawrence, 
that the plaintiff's allegations did not state facts sufficient to 
constitute a cause of action, the decision concluding: “ Judg- 
ment will therefore be rendered for the defendants upon the 
demurrers, with costs, with leave to the plaintiffs to amend 
their complaint, if so advised, upon payment of costs.” The 
previous statement in these pages was that the demurrers had 
been sustained. The matter promises to be of little impor- 
tance, however, involving more or less a family matter, the 
Booth interests representing 522 shares of the 4000 constitut- 
ing the stock of the Tillinghast Tire Association. 


RUBBER TIRE NOTES. 

THE India Rubber Tire.Co., Nos. 1604-06 Grand avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri, is a branch of The India Rubber Co. 
(Akron, Ohio), with local facilities for putting on tne vehicle 
tires made by the latter company. 

=S. D. Hanson, a carriage dealer at Edinboro, Pennsylva- 
nia, writes to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that he has put ina 
machine for putting on the “ Victor” rubber vehicle tires. He 
thinks that rubber tires eventually will come into universa! 
use, though their introduction into country districts will be 
gradual. 

=Harry T. Dunn, manager of the Fisk Rubber Co. (Chico- 
pee Falis, Mass.), is on a business trip to the Pacific coast, 
whither he went via New Orleans, with the intention of return- 
ing through Chicago. 

=Mr. C, Warren Brown, who died at Salem, Massachusetts, 
February 13, in his sixtieth year, was a member of the carriage 
building firm of Lockwood & Brown, at Amesbury, who were 
among the first members of their trade to push vigorously the 
sale of rubber tired vehicles in this country. 

=The case of The Single Tube Automobile and Bicycle Tire 
Co. v. Hartford Rubber Works Co., for violation of the terms 
of the Tillinghast license, mentioned in the last INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD [page 187] was called in the United States circuit 
court at Hartford on March 8, and postponed, on account of 
the absence of counsel on both sides. 





THE rates for the cartage of crude rubber in Liverpool, as 
fixed by law, are Is. 2d. (=28 cents) per ton for rubber in casks 
or bags and 1s. 6d. (=36 cents) for loose material, for 600 yards 
or less. One-fifth of this amount is added for each additional 
600 yards, all charges being based upon gross weights. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO.’S AFFAIRS. 


HE securities of the American Bicycle Co. have been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, dating from 
March 13, and embracing— 
- $ 9,294,900 
17,701,500 
9,243,000 


Preferred stock—7 per cent. cumulative 
Common stock 


The company state that at the outset they acquired 33 
plants by purchase of real and personal estate and 14 by pur- 
chase of personalty only; total, 47 plants. They have since 
closed 3 bicycle factories and leased certain others for differ- 
ent purposes not relating to bicycles ; they have sold 4 rubber 
tire factories to various interests; 6 factories have been sold 
to The Automobile and Cycle Parts Co. There remain in 
operation by the American Bicycle Co. 13 factories which they 
own in fee, and 3 the property of which is leased, with a total 
estimated capacity of 1,000,000 bicycles and 12,000 automobiles 
yearly. The company have not retained any of the tire or 
parts business. The company’s gross sales of bicycles for the 
first ten months, ending July 31, 1900, are stated at $13,780,- 
280; net profits, $855.579.71; interest paid on debentures, 
$250,000; leaving net profits for benefit of stock, $605,579.71. 

The trading in these stocks thus far has been slight. Sales 
have been made at 6 for common, 28 for preferred, and 80 for 
the bonds. 





BRITISH RUBBER MANUFACTURERS. 


HE report of the India- Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
points to gratifying progress during the past in carrying 
out the purposes for which the organization exists. Thanks to 
the generally enhanced prices of raw materials, rubber manu- 
facturers faced the situation with determination and prices of 
products were fixed accordingly. “A closer understanding has 
also come about as to the advantages of the Association in pro- 
moting ‘the common interests of the trade, especially in refer- 
ence to legislation and to difficulties in the general conduct of 
the rubber business,’ as set out in the articles of association.” 
The uniform standard price lists of hose and beiting adopted 
a year ago have given great satisfaction. A better understand- 
ing has been brought about in the proofing trade. Six firms 
in this branch not previously members of the Association have 
joined during the year, and a waterproofing sub-committee has 
been appointed to deal with (1) the scale of charges for proof- 
ing cloth ; (2) the matter of guarantees for proofed cloth; and 
(3) tests for proofing. Prices for proofing have become more 
uniform and the term of guarantees has been shortened. A 
committee has had under consideration the matter of govern- 
ment and railway contracts, the method of dealing with which 
has not been wholly satisfactory in the past. The officers for 
the current year are: 
Chairman—J,. E. BAXTER, The Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co, 
Vice Chairman—J. ROBINSON, Broadhurst & Co., Manchester. 
General Committee—R. K. BinLEY, Charles Macintosh & Co., Limi- 
ted ; Joun Cooper, the Dermatine Co., Limited; F., W. Incram, J. 
G. Ingram & Son ; P. H. LocKHart, W. & A. Bates, Limited ; F. Pec- 
LER, The Northern Rubber Co.; G. C. MANDLEBERG, J. Mandleberg 
& Co., Limited ; H. G. Tipper, The Liverpool Rubber Co., Limited ; 
J. Tinto, Irwell Rubber Co., Limited. 
Treasurer—DAVID MOSELEY, David Moseley & Sons. 
Secretary—F. B. KNOTT, accountant, 2, Cooper street, Manchester. 





IN the new Manchester technical school a laboratory for 
the testing of insulating materials is to be installed. 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES IN 


THE ‘‘HORSESHOE” AIR CUSHION. 


“THE “ Horseshoe” air cushion contains just those fea- 
tures which have been sought in other air cushions, 
but which no other cushion has possessed. It is made 
to conform to the shape of the buttocks and thighs, 

and, having a flat surface when inflated, a firm and easy posi- 

tion is assured to the body, and all strain and discomfort is re- 
moved. The front of the cushion has a downward flare when 
inflated, being thinner at the front than at the back, which 
prevents that disagreeable upward pressure against the user's 
thighs. The cushion being connected only in the back, as the 
illustration indicates, permits the 
user to adjust it to his individual 
requirements by widening or de- 
creasing the front opening. The 
opening at the front prevents con- 
striction, and, in conjunction with 
the grooves in the back, also insures 
perfect This ventila- 
tion also prevents any perspiration 
of the parts—a most necessary con- 
The cushion may be 


ventilation. 


PAT Nv 0427 00 - Orns PATENTS FORD 
OO ee) 


sideration. 
folded and used as a pillow or support for any special position, 
by folding one side over the other, and deflating one side in 
case the double cushion is too high. It is highly recommended 
by specialists as the only satisfactory rubber cushion for per- 
sons afflicted with rectal or spinal troubles, and is especially 
indicated in gynecological practice. Each cushion is fitted 
with a washable flannel covering, which can easily be removed 
and replaced, and by the use of this removable cover, the cush- 
ion can be kept clean and sanitary. That this distinctly meri- 
torious departure in air cushions is welcomed by physicians 
and nurses is evident by the degree of popularity which it has 
already attained, although it has been on the market but a 
short time. The “Horseshoe” air cushion is made in two 
sizes, retailing at about $4.50 and $4 each, respectively. Al- 
though patented by Meinecke & Co. (New York), makers of 
advanced specialties for the sick room, the “ Horseshoe ” inva- 
lid cushion is now controlled by the Davol Rubber Co., who 
have the sole and exclusive rights to its manufacture under 
Meinecke & Co.'s patents. The invention is broadly covered 
by patents in the United States and Great Britain, and there 
are also additional patents pending. The patents will be in- 
sured by the Patent Title Guarantee Co., through whom any 
infringements will be prosecuted. [{Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island.} 
NONINFLAMMABLE RUBBER TUBING. 

THE United States consul at Coburg, Germany, Mr. Hughes, 
reports that Miiller & Korte, of Pankow, near Berlin, have 
brought out a new kind of rubber tubing, to be used in cases 
where damage to the rubber is to be feared either from the 
flame itself or by contact with hot dishes or stands. The rub- 
ber tube is sheathed with asbestos and the asbestos coated 
with incombustible paint, lest the fibres should peel off. The 
tubing remains pliable and can be cut as before. Burners with 
such rubber tubes may be placed on sand baths or hot stoves. 
The protection is, of course, not absolute; for when the heat 
becomes too strong the rubber inside will give way. The well 
known pipes with metallic spirals were originally made with 
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RUBBER. 


the same object, but they have found other useful applications, 

and they differ from these new tubes by being hard and in- 

clined to break; once leaky, they cannot be mended. 
GREENWOOD RUBBER HEELED HORSESHOE. 

THE article illustrated here is not a rubber horseshoe pad, 

but a rubber heeled horseshoe, which is a distinction worth 
noting. The shoe itself is 
made of drop forged steel, 
in connection with which 
adjustable rubber heels are 
applied. The shoe can be 
heated and fitted the same 
as any ordinary steel shoe, 
and the horseshoer adjusts 
a toe calk of the proper 
size for the horse to be 
shod. When the shoe has 
become worn it can be re- 
set; the toe calk can be 
replaced, as also can the 
rubber heels, which make 
practically anew shoe. The 
shoe is made in sizes from 1 to 6 inclusive, and has been on the 
market for three years, the rubber heels being made by one of 
the leading factories. [The Greenwood Manufacturing Co., 
No. 23 North Main street, Chicago.] 
THE DAVIDSON NEBULIZER. 

THIS is the simplest and most economical form of nebulizer 
that has yet been put on the market, its economy coming not 
from the cheapening of the material, but from fewer parts and 
far less labor in manufacture. The Nebulizer, as the illustra- 
tion shows, has a nasal cap @&S 
which can easily be removed, 
leaving the throat tube, and 
this can also be taken off, leav- 
ing the open short tube for 
further nasal work. The man- 
ner in which the Nebulizer 
works is exceedingly simple 
and interesting. The pressure 
of the bulb sends air through 
the tube, forming a vacuum 
and drawing the liquid up in- 
to the tube. It then throws 
it against the sides of the 
bottle, breaking the atoms of liquid into the finest possible 
vapor. Both hard and soft rubber parts are made of the best 
of stock and the whole has the fine finish and the guarantee 
of excellence that goes with goods put upon the market by the 
Davidson Rubber Co., Boston. 

NEW ‘‘ AMERICAN” WINDSOR TOE FOR WOMEN. 

THE making of this style was begun only last autumn, but it 
is understood that it has met a good demand. A great point 
in its favor is that it fits so well the leather shoes that women 
are now wearing. The last has a pronounced right and left 
swing and a fairly broad toe, and yet it avoids the extreme 
swing and very wide toe of the “ Bull-dog” shoe. This isa 
mannish shape, but mannish in moderation. It just fits the 
leather shoe now most in vogue. [American Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., and New York.] 
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JOTTED DOWN AT RANDOM. 


* Bigpestpungs experts say that the day of the cheap mackin- 

tosh has gone forever. It certainly looks as if their state- 
ments were true, as at present only high grade goods are called 
for. If the cheap mackintosh is really a thing of the past, it 
will help the sale of high class double textures and also shower- 
proof goods. We may also Jook for a decided revival of the 
surface clothing trade. 

. * * 

RUBBER shoe weather in Canada has not been altogether 
satisfactory during the past winter. Except in the province of 
Quebec there’ has been little snow, and in that region it has 
not been of a kind that called for rubber footwear. There was 
plenty of it to be sure, but it was dry and light, and for several 
months there was not a sign of thaw, so that leather or wool 
goods were better and more comfortable than rubbers of any 
kind. 

* = * 

INTEMPERANCE in the use of Pontianak is sure to bring 
about its own rebuke. Many of those who have used Pon- 
tianak in small quantities successfully are so encouraged that 
they believe that it can do almost anything. For example, it 
has been used alone in strapping for coats, the result being 
that before a great while it oxidizes and lets go. Another 
trouble with it is that during its oxidation it throws out a very 
decided bloom which, in diagonals, for example, often will come 
right through the cloth. One thing should be kept in mind 
wherever Pontianak is used, and that is, that it should be kept 
away from the air. Some manufacturers are so particular 
about this that whenever a lot is received they keep it under 
water until washed, and then they mix it in compounds that 
are not exposed to oxidation, or else combine it with mate- 
rials that keep the air from coming in contact with the gum. 
In that way it is very valuable. 

* x * 

A LETTER to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on the rubber trade situation in the northwestern 
states, says: “The mackintosh trade is very much reduced 
and excepting a few staple styles of garments for men and 
women, will cut very little figure in the rubber business in this 
section. It never was large here as our season is too short. 
We have frost from September to May. As to mechanical 
goods and sundries there is a demand for better grades, and 
this increases as population and manufacturers grow.” 

* + * 

IT is not long since rubber manufacturers felt that if they 
were to get good white effects they must use foreign made ox- 
ide of zinc. To-day, however, American zincs are very largely 
used and with as good, if not better, results than those that are 
made abroad. 

* * * 

THAT “ Mineral Rubber” is going to have a most important 
place in insulation, particularly under water, seems to be an 
accepted fact. Either mixed with Gutta-percha or without, it 
absolutely refuses to absorb any water—a most valuable and 
necessary qualification. 

* + % 

THE plant of the now defunct London Rubber Co. (Ashta- 
bula, Ohio) was sold recently to be used for the manufacture 
of ranges. This plant, it will be remembered, was run by Mr. 
Southwick, who first brought out the wine colored rubber coat. 
For some little time he was the only one who was able to get 
the right shade in red coats, and as a result he made consider- 
able money. Eventually, however, other rubber manufacturers 


were able to get as good a color, and before the garments went 
out of fashion prices had been cut so that there was not much 
money in them. The London company were never able to 
bring out another paying specialty, and eventually went out of 
business. 


CANADA IMPORTS MORE RUBBER GOODS. 





HE value of imports of manufactures of India-rubber and 
Gutta-percha into Canada during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1900, as officially stated, shows an increase both in the 


imports from the United States and in the total: 
United Other Total Duties 
States. Countries. Value. Collected, 
$ 46,927 $ 11,641.34 
34,207 8,503.00 


Great 
Imports. Britain. 


Boots and shoes. .$ 


Clothing and water- 
proof cloth..... 

Hose... 

Packing and mats. 

Sheeting 

All other 


45,614.73 
16,948.87 
12,900.58 

513.00 
52,885.34 


$149,006.86 


64,138 
47.778 
35,871 
1,969 
171,723 


$401,867 


152,791 
48,748 
37,321 

1,969 


27,133 18,242 217,098 





$539,061 


$463,690 
403,231 


Total $118,111 $19,083 


$134,717.69 
112,688.41 


$119,523 $15,130 


Total, 1899... . ..$359,037 
5 147,706 


Total, 1898 255,525 (a) 
Total, 1867 209,776 (2) 110,127 313,903 
Total, 1896 217,536 (2) 139,745 357,281 


(a) Included in “* Other Countries.” 


There may also be noted the imports of the following arti- 
cles, not classified by the Canadian customs as “ rubber goods,” 


but having a relation to the industry: 
United Other Total Duties 

Imports. States. Countries. Value. Collected. 

Webbing, elastic and non elastic.$ 78,697 $61,323 $139,750 $25,177.04 
Stockinettes, for rubber boot and 

shoe makers 47,964 15,774 63,738 

Duck, for rubber belting and hose 119,864 Ig 119,883 

we 1,968 


Rubber thread, elastic.... . 1,968 
The exports of Canadian rubber manufactures were also 


somewhat larger than in any former year, as follows: 

To— Value. To— Value. 
Australia $27,565 . 58 
Newfoundland........... 16,407 108,811 
Great Britain 
Hongkong 
Germany 
France 


8,873.41 
free. 
free. 


Total, 1899 
Total, 1898 


or Total, 1896 
The exports of such goods to the United States for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year amounted to $85,084. 
The Canadian statistics of imports for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1900, show these details relating to crude rubber and 


related materials: 
CLASSIFICATION, Value. 
$ 1,713 
2,026,769 


Pounds. 


1,523,834 

563,118 

5,091,780 

The total is much larger than for any previous year. 


following comparative table, figures refer to pounds: 

India-rubber and Recovered Rubber 

Gutta-percha. and Substitute. 

- 1,402,844 611,745 
2,155,576 643,169 
2,014,896 I ,O61 ,402 

1,316,494 
1,036,446 
2,086,952 


219,779 
66,038 


$2,312,299 
In the 


Total. 
2,014,589 
2,798,745 
3,076,298 
3,773,815 
4,148,039 
In 1899-1900 5,091,780 

The imports of rubber from the United States amounted to 
2,910,903 pounds and of recovered rubber, 2,077,758 pounds. 


YEARS. 
In 1894-95 
In 1895-96 
In 1896-97 








RUBBER IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





T the request of THe INDIA RUBBER WORLD some in- 
quiries have been set on foot in Washington with refer- 

ence to the occurrence in the Philippines of rubber species of 
commercial value. As the first result there has come to hand 
a list of the trees found there of the natural orders Safotacee 
and Urticacee. To the first belong the true Gutta- percha and 
the Chicle tree, both of which are included in the list. Tothe 
second order belong the Ficus species, but Ficus e/astica is not 


mentioned. It is by no means certain, however, that the list 
mentioned is complete. The paper is indorsed: 
Office Forestry Bureau, Intendencia, Manila, P. 1., November 20, 1900. 


Respectfully returned to the secretary, United States military governor 
in the Philippines, Manila, P. I., with the statement that very little in- 
formation is at hand concerning the extraction of Rubber and Gutta- 
percha in these islands. 

None of these products have been received in Manila since the organ- 
ization of the present bureau. 

It is believed that there is a considerable area in the southern islands 
where Rubber and Gutta-percha is found. No definite reports as to the 


amount standing are available. 
Enclosed find a list of the tree species desired in letter [from THE 


INDIA RuBeeR Wor.p.] This list is made from Father Blanco’s 
‘** Flora de Filipinas,” from Vidal, and F. Villar. GEORGE P. AHERN. 
Captain oth U.S. Infantry, In Charge of Bureau. 


There has since come to hand Captain Ahern’s first annual 
report of the Philippines forestry bureau, in which it is stated : 

“ There are a great variety of valuable gum, Rubber, and 
Gutta-percha trees, but the trade has been ruined by the Chi- 
nese in their efforts at adulteration and other fraudulent prac- 
tices. - - - Southern Paragua and Mindanao are celebrated 
for the great variety of gum, Rubber, and Gutta-percha trees 
grown there; but these forests have never been properly ex- 
ploited, and afford a very attractive field for the investigator.” 


GUTTA-PERCHA, 

IN the special consular reports on India-rubber published by 
the United States, the then consul at Manila, Alexander R. 
Webb, on December 6, 1890, reported that about fourteen 
months before Gutta-percha had found its way to Manila from 
the interior and promised to become an important article of 
export. For several years, he said, the natives of Zamboanga, 
Jolo, and other southern islands had been sending Gutta- 
percha, under the name of “ goma,” by sailing vessels, to Sin- 
gapore, whence it was exported to England. A Chinaman sent 
a consignment to Manila, which sold for $12 per picul (=133% 
pounds), after which more arrived, and the price rose to $34 
per picul. Within a year preceding this report about 1000 
piculs (=133,333 pounds) had arrived, and local English houses 
had sent agents to the southern islands to stimulate the gath- 
ering of Gutta-percha. The Chinamen were said to procure 
the gum from native Moros, who brought it to the coast from 
points the location of which the latter kept secret. No further 
information was ever gained from this source. The depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington received recently some 
specimens of Gutta-percha gathered on the island of Negros, 
which are now being tested by experts. 


RUBBER PLANTING IN TOBAGO. 


M. SHORT reports, in Zhe Tropical Agriculturist, the ship- 
ment of 21 pounds of rubber, collected from cultivated Casé//oa 
elastica trees nine years old, which was valued in London at 
35. 6d. (=86 cents) per pound. The Louis d’Or plantation, in 


Tobago, managed by T. Orde, is said to embrace 160 acres of 
Castilloa elastica and 40 acres of Ceara rubber. 
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BRITISH TRANS-PACIFIC CABLE. 


HE trans-Pacific cable to be laid by Great Britain and her 
colonies, is now being constructed by the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Co., Limited (London), whose 
tender was the lowest made to the Pacific cable committee, 
though all the leading manufacturers tendered. The contract 
price is £1,795,000 (=$8,735.367), the surveying and installation 
to cost £203,853 (=$992,766) extra. There are to be three 
sections, viz. : 





MILES. 


I. Vancouver Island, British Columbia, to Fanning Island (to 


cost £1.067,608)..... ws. OPE CO MELT: SSC AS 3653 
II, Fanning Island to Fiji (to cost £ 388,358).......... penens 2181 
Bees ee OP POR SED 60666, cscs. i ccvvescaseees sete ) 
Norfolk to Moreton Bay, Queensland............. 906 2438 
eee 513 j 
[The last section to cost £ 339,040. } 
seeeessctone 8272 


The first two sections are to be completed by the end of 1902 
and the third section by June 30, 1902. It is understood that 
400 pounds of Gutta-percha per mile will be used, or a total of 
3,308,800 pounds. The Telegraph Construction and Mainte- 
nance Co. date from April 7, 1864. Their full paid capital is 
£448,200 (=$2,182,734),on which 15 to 17% percent. dividends 
are paid, and there are £150,000in 5 per cent. debentures. The 
net profits last year were £100,195. The company have con- 
tracted with Wigham, Richardson & Co., Limited, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, for a new cable steamer, which will be their fifth. 
The Pacific Cable Board, which will control and operate the 
cable, consist of three members of the imperial government and 
a representative each of Canada and New Zealand, and two 
jointly representing the three colonies of New South Wales 


Victoria, and Queensland. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY IN PORTUGAL, 








HE Compagnie du Caoutchouc, Monopole du Portugal, 

organized in Belgium, March 5, 1898, to exercise the 
exclusive privilege for the manufacture of rubber goods in the 
kingdom of Portugal for a term of ten years, with a capital of 
1,000,000 francs, has been mentioned already in THE INDIA 
RUBBER WoRLD. The factory is located in Lisbon. At the 
annnal meeting in Brussels, on January 29, of the shareholders 
in L’Africaine, Banque d'Etudes et d’Enterprises Coloniales, 
through which the Portuguese company has been financed, ex- 
tremely favorable reports were made in regard to the progress 
of the latter. 

The end of 1900 found the company well supplied with or- 
ders; in fact, on January 1 there remained to be filled orders 
to a larger amount than at any previous date, for goods ordered 
exclusively for Portugal. The January business promised well, 
while February is regarded as the best month in the year, this 
being the period when the vine growers order hose extensively 
for the treatment (spraying) of their vineyards. The report 
says: “ Our representative is visiting at this moment the vine 
regions of the north, and everything leads us to believe that 
the very low prices he is quoting will open the doors to him 
very wide.” An extraordinary reserve of 200,000 francs (=$40,- 
ooo) has been created, and the treasury of the company holds 
100,000 francs in shares of the Comptoir de Benguella and 
600,000 francs in shares of the Compagnie du Luabo—enter- 
prises engaged in rubber trading in Africa. 





A SUBSCRIBER to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD at San José, 
Costa Rica, writes: “I am planting rubber here fora New York 
company, and the outlook seems very promising.” 
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RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES PATENT RECORD. 
IssUED FEBRUARY 5, IOI. 


O. 667,191. Process of synthetic production of India-rubber. Wil- 
liam J. Cordner, London, England, assignor to Louis D, 
Brandeis, trustee, Boston. 


667,262. Elastic horseshoe. Thompson C. Stroud and Thomas H. 
Roche, Hartford, Connecticut. 

667,338, Glove. Annie T. Rogers, New York. 

667,348. Tire for vehicle wheels. Ferdinand W. Starr, Springfield, 
Ohio, assignor, by direct and mesne assignments, of three fourths to 
John B. Houston, William S. LeFevre, and John C. LeFevre, same 
place. 

667,400. Rubber tire. 

667,457. Tire armor. 

667,481. Respiratory mask or helmet. 
New Jersey. 

667,485. Non-puncturable tire. 


Alfred S. Moore, Galt, California. 
Edward C. Rehfeld, Horicon, Wisconsin. 
Charles H. Wood, Trenton, 


John C. Bean, Boston. 


IsSUED FEBRUARY [2, I901. 

667,666. Calendering machine. David Beswick, New York. 
667,674. Machine for applying rubber soles to bottoms of leather boots 
or shoes. George F. Butterfield, Framingham, Massachusetts, 

667,725. Armpit shield. Sallie G. McClain, Philadelphia. 

667,738. Nipple for nursing bottles. James M. Rosegrant, New York 
assignor of one-half to John Gibney, Sing Sing, New York. 

667,791. Device for automatically inflating pneumatic tires. 
G. T. Ofverstrom, Sundsvall, Sweden. 

667,950, Eraser holder and pencil attachment. 
Moines, Iowa. 

668,067. Rubber tire setter. Reuben O. Stutsman, Des Moines, lowa, 
assignor to The Bartholomew Co., same place. 


Andres 


Frank Oelke, Des 


IsSUED FEBRUARY IQ, IgOI. 
668,177. Life preserver. Frederick A. Groenke, Melrose Park, Illinois. 
668,282. Amalgamator. Caleb G. Collins, Woodmere, New York, as- 
signor to Calvin A. Stevens, New York city. 
668,292. Vehicle tire. Francis J. Johnston, Sacramento, California. 
668,351. Soft-tread horseshoe. Robert J. Given, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 
668,384. 
668 ,398. 
668,603. 


Rubber tire. Fred W. Morgan, Chicago. 

Pneumatic tire for wheels. John Adair, Waterford, Ireland. 

Bicycle tire. Martin V. Rush, Anderson, Indiana. 

IssUED FEBUARY 26, Igol. 

668,684. Insulating and fireproof sheeting. George Kelly, Mineral 
Point, Wisconsin. 

668,733. Pneumatic tire. Phares S. Griffith,Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
assignor of one-half to Rose Bachman, same place. 

668,994. Tire for vehicles. John B. Mahana and Adrian A. Pompe, 
Toledo, Washington. 

669,047. Packing gasket. Albert B. Pratt, Boston, assignor to the 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, New York. 

669,049. Rubber tire for bicycles. William H.St. John and Omer W. 
Wait, Brooklyn, New York ; said Wait assignor to said St. John. 

669.060. Grinding mill. Thomas Cascaden, Jr., Waterloo, Iowa. 

DESIGN PATENTS. 

34,116. Water bag. Christian William Meinecke, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, February 19, 1900. 

34,117. Water bag. Same. 
February 19, 1900. 


Assignor to Meinecke & Co., New York, 


TRADE MARKS, 


35,916. Fabric hose. Eureka Fire Hose Co., Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, February Ig, 1900, 

ENGLISH PATENT RECORD. 
APPLICATIONS.—- Ig00, 

16,937. Carl Otto Weber, Heathfield, near Manchester. 
ments in preparation for the vulcanization of India-rubber. 
tember 24. 

16,991. Arthur Stanley Morrison, 163, Queen Victoria street, London. 
Improvements in hose, engine packings, and other similar articles 
and in materials employed in their manufacture. September 24. 


17,022. Frederick William Barratt, High street, Wimborne, Dorset. 
Improvement in inflatable tires. September 25. 


Improve- 
Sep- 
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17,055. William Frederick Williams. 53, Chancery lane, London. Im- 
provements in elastic tires. September 25. 

17,065. Uzziel Putnam Smith and Thomas Kane, 45, Southampton 
buildings, Chancery lane, London. Improvements in pneumatic 
tires for vehicles. September 25. 

17,084. George Marquand Truss, 111, Hatton garden, London. 
provements in pneumatic tires. September 25. 

17,203. Lewis Herbert Rittman, 26, Norfolk street, Strand, London. 
Improvements in pneumatic tires. [Henry Coeffin, France.) Sep- 
tember 27. 

17,221. Improvements in wheel tires. September 28. 

17,239. William Cresswell Hopkinson and Silas Joseph Leach, 36, 
Bridge avenue, Hammersmith, London. Improvements in the fixing 
ofwires in attachable and detachable pneumatic tires. September 28. 

17,295. Albrecht Heller, 60, Queen Victoria street, London. Improve- 
ments in rubber tires. September 29. 


Im- 


APPLICATIONS,—190I. 

Bogumil von Niedzielski and Jan von Gnatowski, 99, Cannon 
street, London. Improvements in the manufacture of rubber tires 
for vehicles. January 14. 

891. August Hoedt, 36, Chancery lane, London. 
connected with pneumatic tires. January 14. 

1007. Charles McCluskey Berry and Frederick Hofmann, 53, Chancery 
lane, London. Improvements in the manufacture of India.rubber 
goods. January 15. 

1030. James Murrie, 264, St. Vincent street, Glasgow. Improve- 
ments in elastic fluid pressure rotatory engines. January 16. 

1054. Hugh Taylor Stephens, 185, Fleet street, London. Improved 
cover for pneumatic and other tires. January 16. 

1056. George Waters Pitt and Edward Martin, 9, Warwick court, 
Gray’s Inn, London. Improvements in wheels and tires of vehicles. 
January 16. 

1097. Frank Harrison Barker, 4, South street, Finsbury, London, 
Improvements in elastic wheel tires. January 16. 

1111. William Brierley, 2, Old Market chambers, Rochdale. 
for compressing rubber tires. January 17. 

1117. Alexander Black, 62, St. Vincent street, Glasgow. 
ments in pneumatic tires. January 17. 

1157. George Edward Heyl-Dia, 6, Lord street, Liverpool. Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of rubber hose pipes, tubing, and the like. 
January 17. ; 

1160. John Ebenezer Bousfield, of G. F. Redfern & Co., 4, South 
street, Finsbury, London. Manufacture of sheets, waterproof 
fabrics, imitation linen goods, and the like, from casein. |Fran- 
cesco Cantu, Guido Miglioretti, and Giacomo Maffei, Italy.] Jan- 
uary 17. 

1171. Albert Abram Wade, 169, Woodhouse street, Leeds. 
ments in pneumatic tires. January 18. 

1229. Alexander Mironowitsch Levy, 27, Chancery lane, London, Im- 
provements in tires for vehicles. January 18, 

1268. Fanny Katherine Moth, 99, Cannon street, London. 
ments in dress shields. January I9. 

1308. Albert Powell, 79, Reather street, Oldham road, Manchester. 
Improvements in couplings for pipes, cables, etc. January 21. 
1337. Julius Frederick Gems and Alice Gems, Cobham, Surrey. Im- 
proved armlets, and expanding adjustable and collapsible bust 
forms and other improvements in expanding adjustable and col- 
lapsable dress-stands, bust forms, or holders of wearing apparel. 

January 21. 

1412. Stephen Treverton and John Mitchell, Lloyd street, Middles- 
borough. Improvements in pneumatic tires. January 22. 

1558. John Henry Ellis, 22, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, 
London. Improvements in pneumatic tires. January 23. 

1584. Christian Hamilton Gray, 111, Hatton garden, London. Im- 
provements in rollers or covering rings of India-rubber and similar 
materials. January 23. 

1586. Thomas Smith, 38, Chancery lane, London. 
slipping device for horseshoes. January 23. 
1808. John Shaw Greer and James Hazel Adamson, Fairfield, Kings- 
ton-on-Thames. Improvements in emery wheels and the like. 

January 26. 

1924. Charles Denton Abel, Birkbeck Bank chambers, Southampton 
buildings, Chancery lane, London. Improvement in calendering 
rollers. [Firm of Johann Kleinewefers Sohne Maschinen-fabrik, 
Germany.] January 28. 

1925. Improvements in calendering machines. January 28. 

1928. William Gordon Potter, 27, Chancery lane, London. Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of tubes. January 28, 


895. 


Improvements in or 


Machine 


Improve- 


Improve- 


Improve- 


Improved non- 


Same. 
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1940. Vincent Joseph Bullen, 26, Osborne road, Tuebrook, Liverpool. 3855. Isidor Frankenburg, Limited, and Isaac Kingsfeld, 6, Bank 
Feb- 


The ‘‘ Universal” household exerciser. January 29. 
2067. John Harrington Haywood, 111, Hatton garden, London. 
provements in the manufacture of surgical elastic hosiery. Jan. 30. 


William Frederick Williams, 53, Chancery lane, London. Im- 
January 31. 


Im- 


2155. 
provement in elastic tires or tire covers. 


2164. George Frederick Noel Taylor, 56, Ludgate hill, London. Im- 
provements in syringes. January 31. 
2196. Michael Bartholomew Ryan, 12, Salomongasse, Cologne. Im- 
provements in exercising apparatus, January 31. 
William Hanchett, 4, St. Ann's square, Manchester. Improve- 


2320, 
ments in covering cables, wires, and conductors for electrical pur- 


poses with India-rubber or other insulating material and in ma- 
chinery therefor. February 4. 
2370. William John Robinson and Henry Higgins, 111, Hatton 
garden, London. Improvements in grinding mills. February 4. 
2455. William Frederick Ellis and Edwin Curtis Davis, 321, High 
Holborn, London. Improvements in elastic tired wheels and in 
elastic tires. February 5. 
2671, Charles Marshall Powell, 35, Temple row, Birmingham. 
provements in pneumatic tires and in metallic wheel rims. 


Im- 
Feb- 


ruary 7. 
2679. Abraham Kronstein, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, 
London. Process of rendering materials proof against the action 
of moisture and of chemical agents. February 7. 
2794. George Boyd Thornton, 23, Donegall place, Belfast. Improve- 
ment in the form of a rubber brush or squeegee. February g. 
Alphonso Anthony Verel, 121, West George street, Glasgow. 


2821. 
February 9. 


Improvements in elastic and pneumatic wheels. 


2972. George Percival Gibson, 39, Stratford street, Leeds. Puncture 
locator for tires. February 12. 
Frank James Beecroft, 4, Clayton square, Liverpool. Improve- 


2999. 
ments in pneumatic tires. February 12. 

Percy William Henri Gray, 10, Barclay road, Walham Green, 
London. Improved composition for golf balls. February 13. 
3096. Reuben Long, Soham, Cambridgeshire. Spring tire. 

ruary 13. 
3163. William Oliver Chisholm, 100, Wellington street, Glasgow. 
Improvements in waterproof collars, cuffs, and the like. February 14. 
3333. Johannes Pieper, 18, Buckingham street, Strand, London. Im- 
proved method of rendering airtight pneumatic tires, cushions, and 

the like. February 15. 

3334. William Henry Osborne, 174, Friar street, Reading. 

ments in leggings. February 15 
3404. John Frazer, 78, Fleet street, London. 
matic tires. February 16. 

William Garnett, Portchester, Hants. Improvement in ducts 
of stoneware, clay, concrete or other plastic material for carrying 
electric or othe: cables. February 18. 

3464. Frederick Swarbrick, New Malden, Surrey. 

and valve leak detector, February 18. 

Charles Thomas Kingzett, 24, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
Improvements in the manufacture of golf balls. 


3068 
Feb- 


Improve- 


Improvements in pneu- 


3429 


Pneumatic tube 


3482. 
lane, London. 
February 15. 

3503. tWilliam Lloyd Wise, 46, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. Im- 
provements in syringes. [Walter H. Pumphrey, United States. | 


February 18. 
Horatio Sheaf and Herbert Allard Stonard, 5, Hatton garden, 


3602. 
London. Improvements relating to the adjustment of tires for ve- 
hicles. February 19. 

1734. Thomas Gare, 4, Corporation street, Manchester. Improve- 


ments in tires. February 21. 

3793. Hartwell, William Webb, t1, Queen Victoria street, London, 

Improved compound or material for insulating electrical wires. 
February 21. 

3794. Hartwell, William Webb, 11, Queen Victoria street, London. 

Improved die or mandrel and mounting therefor, for facilitating 
the uniform coating of electrical wires with insulating material. 
February 21. 

3800, Edward Robertson Fletcher, Levenhall, Musselburgh, N. B. 
Tire for cycle or other wheels. February 22. 

Edward Henry Seddon, 57, Barton arcade, Manchester. 

February 22. 


3802. Im- 

provements in pneumatic tires. 

3824. Richard Ames, 82, Mark lane, London. Improvements in ap- 

paratus for making pipes or tubes furnished with internal partitions 
from clay and other plastic materials. February 22. 

3847. Karl Strauss, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, Lon- 

don, Improvements relating to gymnastic apparatus, February 22. 


street, Manchester. Improvements in waterproof garments. 


ruary 22. 

3893. George Franklin Butterfield, 45, Southampton buildings, Chan- 
cery lane, London. Improvements in machines for applying rub- 
ber soles to the bottoms of boots and shoes. February 23. 


PATENTS GRANTED.—APPLICATIONS OF 1899. 


Standing, H. F., Leeds, Yorkshire. Oc- 


19,788. Pneumatic tire. 
tober 3, 1go0o. 
19,835. +Non-slipping tread surfaces for wheels, stairs, etc. Haigh, 
H. B., No, 265 McDonough street, Brooklyn, New York. October 
3, Igoo. 
19841. +Felt and rubber tire. Prescott, J. D., No. 27 Warren ave- 
nue, Boston ; Bacon, C. N., Winchester, and Griffith, A. W., No. 
25 Dillingham avenue, Beachmont, Boston, Massachusetts. Oc- 
tober 3, 1900. 
19,847. Pneumatic tire. 
October 3, 1900. 
19,862. Hot-water bags; syringes. Hall, E. W., 170, Armagh street, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. October 3, 1900. 
20,031. Pneumatic tire. Ducasble, R., 35, Rue Guersant, Paris. 
October 3, 1g00. 
20,099. +Hose reels. 


Ancora, O. J. M., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Powers, F. B., tg Church street, Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts. October 6, 1goo. 

20,115. +Grinding mill. Draver, E. R., and Draver, H. C., Win- 
chester, Indiana. October 6, 1900. 

20,186. Method of attaching tire torim. Grant, T., Brighton, Sus- 
sex. October 9, Ig0o. 

20,322. Self inflating tire. Casman, C., 50, Rue de la Gaite, Ander- 
lecht, near Brussels. October 10, 1900. 

20,342. Puncture proof tire. Imray, O., Southampton buildings, 
London. [Haines, W. L., No. 801 Tremont buildings, Boston, 
Massachusetts.] October 10, 1goo. 

20,421. Puncture proof tire. Kobiolke, A., 10, Kampstrasse, Essen-” 
on-the-Ruhr, Germany. October 11, 1g00. 


20,454. Valve for and method of inflating pneumatic tire. Gothert, 
B., Vahrenwalderstrasse, Hanover, Germany. October 12, 1900. 
Pneumatic tire. Bothwell, D. H., Toledo, Ohio. October 


20,484. 
12, 1900. 
+ Molding tires, piston rings, and other ring shaped rubber 


20,508. 
articles. Collet, J. A., Brooklyn, New York. October 12, 1900. 
20,548. +Cushion tire. Beasley, W. F., Plymouth, North Carolina. 


October 13, 1g0o. 
20,565. Method of attaching pneumatic tirestorims. Jelley, J., and 
Jelley, H., Coventry, Warwickshire. October 13, 1goo, 
20,6i9. Puncture patching material. Raper, E. B., 19, Low Ouse- 

gate, York. October 14, 1900. 

20,653. Rubber horseshoes. Tuchler, E. 56, Standgasse, Vienna, and 
Herz, L. R. von, 18, Auhoffstrasse, Vienna. October 14, 1900. 

20,667. Waterproofing and grease-proofing paper, etc. Staples, E. C., 
Alexander road, Leeds, Greenwood, F., Brearley, W., both of 

Francis street, Halifax, and Woodhead, D., Raven street, Halifax, 

Yorkshire. October 16, 1900, 

20,766. +Grinding, crushing, etc. Mills, C. K., 23, Southampton 
buildings, London. [British Aero-pulverizer Co., Jersey City, New 

Jersey.| October 17, Igoo. 

20,775. +Baby comforters. Meinecke, C. W., Jersey City, New Jer- 

sey. October 17, 1900. 

20,864. Pneumatic tire. Vinten, H. B., Elm side, Ramsgate, Kent. 

October 18, 1g0o0. 
20,881. +Pneumatic tire and method of attaching. Meyer, G., No. 
870 Lexington avenue, New York. October 18, 1g00. 

20,934. India rubber substitutes. Cordner, W. J., 17, Shaftesbury 

avenue, London. October Ig, 1900. 
20,951-20,952. Pneumatic tires. Dessau, M. M., Tootiag, Surrey, 

and Wapshare Tube Company, 3, Cross lane, London. October 


1g, Ig00. 


20,953. Wire fastenings for tires such as in 20,952. Same. October 
19, Igoo. 
20,984. Horseshoe pads, Buer, A., Nordstrasse, Hanover, Germany. 


October 20, 1900, 
20,992. Piston packing. Cooper, J. F., and Cooper, J. W., Sheffield. 

October 20, 1900. 
21,385. Non-puncturable pneumatic tires. Deane, T., 40, Tremlett 
Grove, Upper Holloway, London. October 26, 1900. 
+ Pneumatic tire and method of attaching to rim. 
October 26, Ig0o, 


Munger, 


21,420, 
L. de F., New York. 
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NEWS OF THE AMERICAN RUBBER TRADE. 


NEW RUBBER FACTORY IN OHIO. 


HE Mahoning Rubber Manufacturing Co., of Youngs- 
| town, Ohio, was incorporated under Ohio laws Febru- 
ary 28, with $400,000 capital. At a meeting of the in- 
corporators on March 7 directors were elected as fol- 
tows : George Tod, John C, Wick, Henry K. Wick, W. Scott 
Bonnell, Charles H. Booth, A. E. Adams, and Harry W. Robin- 
son. The officers are: Henry K. Wick, president ; A. E. Adams, 
vice president; John Tod, secretary and treasurer; John S. 
McClurg, manager. The company was organized through the 
efforts of Mr. McClurg, the capital being subscribed readily by 
leading business men of Youngstown, of whom the directorate 
chosen are fairly representative. The amount of capital sub- 
scribed is, in fact, much larger than was asked for by Mr. Mc- 
Clurg. The decision to form a company was based upon the 
report of a committee of investigation of the rubber industry 
headed by Robert McCurdy, president of the First National 
Bank of Youngstown. The manufacture is to embrace hose, 
belting, packing, mats and matting; carriage and automobile 
tires; and a general line of mold work. The plant is to be 
wholly new, and ise xpected to be in operation by September 1 
next. The motive power is to be electricity throughout, with 
a central power station. The calenders are to be equipped 
with direct current induction motors, while the mills, washers, 
and slow running machines will be fitted with alternating cur- 
rent motors. The main building, three stories,;200><60 feet, will 
be of mill construction, brick and stone. The central power 
building will be of brick, and contain the boilers, engine, gen- 
erators, pumps, and feed water heaters. There is to be also an 
oil and cement house of brick, and a building to be used asa 
reclaiming house and for the manufacture of substitute. 


CANTON RUBBER CO. (CANTON, OHIO. ) 


THIS company, which recently became a corporation under 
Ohio laws, with additional capital, amounting now to $35,000, 
has elected H. L. Miller, president ; E. Davis, vice president ; 
Joseph A. Reed, secretary; and R. D. Bradley, treasurer. Bus- 
ness is reported on the increase and additional plant is to be 
installed. The company now occupy two commodious brick 
buildings, whereas two years ago their work was carried on in 
a small frame building which had been erected for a dwelling. 
=—The company have received orders lately from, and made 
shipments to, Australia and Japan, and their goods are becom- 
ing favorably known very generally. 

A NEW MECHANICAL GOODS CONCERN. 


THE Combination Rubber and Belting Co. were incorporated 
March 7, under New Jersey laws, with $350,000 capital, to manu- 
facture rubber goods. The company have acquired the factory 
of the Combination Roll and Rubber Co., at Bloomfield, Essex 
county, New Jersey. The business of the new company will 
embrace the production of the well known brands of “ In- 
distructene ” belting, and hose, pump valves, rubber rolls of all 
kinds, together with molded goods, and a wide line of general 
mechanical goods. The factory at Bloomfield is well equipped 
for this class of work, having been in operation for many years, 
with a reputation for high grade goods. The factory will be 
in charge of Mr. Lyons, who for years was with the New York 
Belting and Packing Co., at Newtown (Conn.), and later with 
the New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co. The officers of the 
new company are Adolph Kern, president; Joseph B. Bloom- 


ingdale, vice president; Henry Kern, secretary and treasurer; 
Julius Kahn, manager of sales. The Messrs. Kern are engaged 
largely in the metal refining trade, and particularly in the re- 
covery of tin from waste tin plate. Mr. Bloomingdale is one 
of the proprietors of the great Bloomingdale department store 
in New York; and Mr. Kahn is widely known as a successful 
rubber goods salesman. The main offices of the company are 
at the factory. Permanent New York offices have not yet been 
established, but for the present their city address will be at No. 
157 Cedar street. 
VOORHEES RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


THE plant of this company, at Jersey City, has been substan- 
tially enlarged of late by the erection of an additional four 
story brick building 52100 feet. The mechanical equipment 
also has been correspondingly increased, the additions consist- 
ing of several presses for mold work, a large belt press, new 
mixers, and soon. With a double shift of workmen, the fac- 
tory has been run lately for 23 hours a day. 

OKONITE CO., LIMITED (ENGLAND). 

THIS company was registered February 6, with a capital of 
£120,000 (=$600,000), to acquire the undertaking and assets of 
the Okonite Co., Limited, which has existed as an English cor- 
poration some ten years, subject also to the old company’s 
liabilities. The capital consists of 32,000 preference shares of 
£2 10s. and 16.000 ordinary shares of the same amount. The 
directors are F. C. Jones, H. Durant Cheever, W. L. Candee, 
]. H. Cheever, and W. F. Gaston. 

CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE 

As announced in our last issue. a special meeting of stock- 
holders of this company was called for February 28—on which 
day the paper was being printed—to consider the question of 
recapitalization. On the date mentioned it was given out that 
an adjournment had been made to March 22, and at that time 
a further adjournment was made until April 12. 


CANADIAN RUBBER CO. OF MONTREAL. 


co. 


AT the annual meeting on March 14 the yearly report was 
adopted and the old board of directors reélected: Andrew 
Allan (president) ; H. Montagu Allan (vice president); An- 
drew A. Allan, J. B. Learmont, W. H. Benyon, J. O. Gravol, C. 
F. Smith, H. Markland Molson, and John J. McGill. 


GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


THREE stores have been opened by this company for the dis- 
tribution of their tires and other products in the northwestern 
states, as follows: Chicago—No. 86 Lake street, F. A. Hast- 
ings, manager; to cover Illinois, lowa, western Indiana, and 
southern Wisconsin. Minneapolis—No. 21 South Second 
street, Plant Brothers, managers; to cover Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Montana, and northern Wisconsin. Detroit—No. 
58 State street, George W. Strelinger, manager; to cover 
Michigan. 

RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 

THE directors at a meeting in New York, March 1, declared 
a quarterly dividend (No. 8) of 13% per cent. on the preferred 
shares, payable March 15, and a quarterly dividend (No. 4) of 1 
per cent, on the common shares, payable April 15, to share- 
holders of record April 5. The amount to be disbursed is: 

Preferred. Common. Total. 


$140,899.50 $169,417.00 $310,316.00 
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THE MONARCH RUBBER CO. (ST. LOUIS. ) 

THE factory of this company is one that eastern rubber men are 
not likely to visit very often, because of its remoteness. At the 
same time, it is well worth a journey to St. Louis to havea look 
at the most southern of American rubber shoe factories. Strictly 
speaking, the plant is not in the city, but is some six miles out, 
the distance being easily covered, however, by means of a well 
equipped trolley road. The factory buildings are of brick, sub- 
stantially built, and sit- 
uated close to the rail- 
road, so that the ship- 
ping facilities are excel- 
lent. In addition to this, 
there is the feature of 
cheap coal, the price per 
ton being $1.30 at the 
factory. The plant is 
equipped with a goo 
horse power Hamilton- 
Corliss engine, and two 
Heine boilers of 250 
horse power each. The 
rubber machinery, 
consists of the 
usual equipment of 
washers, mixers, warm- 
ers, calenders, etc., is of 


f 


which 


Birmingham make, and 
in addition there are heel presses, accumulators, dieing-out 
machines, and a variety of lesser mechanical appliances com- 
mon to all rubber shoe factories. This plant, however, is indi- 
vidual in many ways. For example, the largest friction clutch 
in use in any rubber factory (1600 horse power) is operated on 
the main shaft, with an arrangement so that the slight pressure 
on a wire running over any of the mixing mills serves to stop 
all the machinery instantly and incidentally shuts steam off 
from the engine, effectually closing it down 
in a moment's time, Another original feature 
is the improved shoe rack at the making up 
tables, where each girl has her day's work 
displayed in front of her, and, by the system 
followed, the same lasts return for her indi- 
vidual use. By an ingenious yet simple post- 
office system, everything that comes from the 
cutting room is assembled in boxes for each 
worker, so that the product known as “ waste 
stock” is practically eliminated. There are 
many other lesser innovations, every one of 
which is practical. Indeed, Secretary Hem- 
enover, who is both superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent, has proved himself 
one of the ablest and most practical rubber 
shoe builders to-day in the field. This is not 
altogether surprising, as he had long experi- 
ence both among users of rubber goods and in 
the factory. It wi!l be remembered that for 
years he was with the Goodyear Rubber Co. at Middletown, 
Connecticut, and that each year he went out on the road for 
forty-five days and in that time placed a year’s product. The 
rest of the time he was in the factory, designing styles and 
learning every detail of the business—an experience that is 
showing most excellent results in the Monarch goods, While 
one naturally would expect the product of this company to be 
marketed in the southwest, President H. E. Wagoner was 
heard from recently, making sales in New England. 
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INSTEAD OF THE OLD TIME RUBBER AUCTIONS. 

THE plan adopted last year by the United States Rubber Co. 
for selling all imperfect and out of date goods through a job- 
bing house, instead of by the former November auctions, has 
proved so satisfactory to the trade, that the contract with 
William F. Mayo & Co., Nos. 197-203 Congress street, Boston, 
for handling these goods has been renewed for another year. 
The various shoe jobbers’ associations, particularly, are under 
stood to have favored 
the new departure, 
Messrs. Mayo & Co. 
handle this class of 
goods exclusively, in- 
cluding the makes of all 
the factories controlled 
by the United States 
company, and issue cat- 
alogues at frequent in- 
tervals. 

TENNIS SHOE TRADE. 

THE production of 
tennis, yachting,and 
gymnasium shoes is re- 
ported to have been 
larger this season than 
ever before. The ship- 
ment of these goods to 
the west and northwest 
began about March 20. Their sale is less dependent upon 
weather conditions than that of rubber boots and shoes, though 
a backward cool spring has a tendency to retard orders. F. 
D. Balderston (Boston), special sales agent for the United 
States Rubber Co.'s tennis goods, has been busy in the western 
trade of late, with good results. A report from his office is to 
the effect that the lasts for the current season have all been 
improved, and the demand for the goods is greater than in any 
previous year. “If there is one shoe more 
than another with which we have made the 
greatest success, it is the ‘ Vacation * shoe.” 
This has an extra heavy sole and is made in 
balmorals and oxfords. The “ Vacation” is 
the latest addition to the United States Rub- 
ber Co.'s tennis catalogue, which otherwise 
has been the same for several seasons. The 
price list also is unchanged this spring. 

A NEW RUBBER BRUSH COMPANY. 

THE Flexible Rubber Goods Co. was or- 
ganized at Winsted, Connecticut, on March 
2, with $10,000 capital, to manufacture the 
hollow tooth rubber brushes patented by 
John G. Doughty, of that city. For eight or 
nine months past these brushes have been 
manufactured for the inventor at Naugatuck, 
but it is now planned to install a small rub- 
ber plant, with a view later, perhaps, to begin 
the making of other rubber goods. The 
brushes referred to are made for bath, toilet, and massage pur- 
poses, besides which the “Military” horse brush is made. 
John G. Doughty is president of the new company, Joseph R. 
Sanford secretary and treasurer, and Henry Gay, director. 

TRENTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 

AN office and warehouse have been opened in Chicago at 
No. 21 South Canal street. Mr. F. B. McIlroy, who has han- 
dled this company’s goods for a number of years with great 
success on the Pacific coast, will be the selling agent, taking 


45 
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charge of both the Chicago and San Francisco business, and 
alternating between these two points. Mr. Mcllroy is well 
acquainted with the rubber trade of the entire West, and will 
no doubt be successful in his additional territory. 


NEW ENGLAND RUBBER CLUB, 

THE annual meeting of the New England Rubber Club, 
which comes April 15, will be called by the executive commit- 
tee on that date and adjourned to May 3, the date of the spring 
dinner, which, by the way, promises to be a notable affair, 
brilliant speakers having been engaged and a most interesting 
program provided. 

AMERICAN CHICLE CO, 

UNDER the amendments to the internal revenue law adopted 
in the closing days of the last congress, the tax on chewing 
gum of 4 cents on $1 packages will cease on July 1 next. The 
immediate effect of this news was an advance in quotations of 
American Chicle shares, on the idea that the removal of the 
tax will result in a large saving to the company and a corre- 
sponding increase in the net earnings.==The company was 
incorporated in New Jersey June 2, 1889. It is capitalized for 
$9,000,000—in 30,000 6-per cent. cumulative preference shares 
and 60,000 common shares, all issued. There is no bonded 
debt. The constituent companies are The Adams & Sons Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.); Beeman Chemical Co. (Cleveland, Ohio) ; 
Kisme Gum Co. (Louisville, Ky.) ; J. P. Primley (Chicago) ; W. 
|. White (Cleveland, Ohio) ; Stephen T. Britton (Toronto, On- 
tario.) The company is reported to control 85 per cent. of the 
chewing gum production in the United States, and the annual 
output is given as $3,200,000, On this basis revenue stamps to 
the amount of $128,000 would be needed. Quarterly dividends 
on the preferred shares have been paid regularly since October, 
1899, the sixth dividend of 1% per cent. having been paid in 
January last—atotal of 9 percent. During the same time divi- 
dends on common stock were paid amounting to 13 per cent. 
The manufacturers agreed not to offer stock until April 1, 1901, 
but private sales have been made. The common sold first at 
60 and the preferred at 85. Lately common has been quoted at 
go and preferred at 81.==Imports of Chicle gum into the 
United States during the seven months ending January 31 in 
each year have been: 


1901. 

1,441,500 
Value ... $190,096 = $211,525 $334,517 
Value per pound.... .. ......15.2 cents. 14.9 cents. 23.2 cents. 

These values per pound are, of course, the invoice values at 
the exporting points. In addition to charges, and importers’ 
profits, must be considered the import duty of Io cents per 
pound, so that recent quotations for Chicle in New York have 
been in the neighborhood of 40 cents. 

After the above had been put in type a dividend was declared 
of 1% per cent. on the preferred and also of 1% per cent. on 
the common stock, payable April 1. The last preceding divi- 
dend on common had been 2% per cent. and on account of the 
decline in the rate the quotations on common stock dropped 
to 78 bid, 83 asked. 


THE RUBBER SCRAP SITUATION. 


THE market has been without any special feature during the 
month, prices being practically unchanged, though perhaps a 
trifle lower. Dealers who can afford to buy for storage have 
been adding to their hoidings, regarding 7 to7 centsa low 
price, while some others have been seiling in order to avoid 
becoming overstocked. The importation of scrap has declined 
very materially. The average at New York during a recent 
twelvemonths was 1,202,600 pounds; for January the figures 
were 889,302 pounds and for February only 341,361 pounds. A 


1899. 
1,251,291 


1goo, 


Pounds 1,425,665 


prominent operator informs THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that 
he is now selling in Germany 200 tons of foreign rubber scrap 
at about the price in New York for domestic scrap—a condi- 
tion which naturally discourages importation here, and lessens 
any hope that imported scrap will soon serve to still further 
reduce prices of domestic stock. 

MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

AN additional building has been erected for the rubber de- 
partment, which was occupied by a portion of the force em- 
ployed in this department early in the past month——The 
newspapers recently reported a fire in the Mishawaka factory, 
but Mr. E. A. Saunders informs THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
that the only damage done was by water, with which the 
sprinkler system in use promptly flooded the room where some 
benzine and cement were accidently ignited with a match. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 
THE following is a record of transactions in the shares of 


this company, on the New York Stock Exchange, during two 
months past : 


PREFERRED. 


. Com mom. s 
DATES. a 


Sales. | Sales. | High. 


Week ending Feb. 2. 
Week ending Feb. 9. 
Week ending Feb. 16. 
Week ending Feb. 23. 
Week ending Mch. 2 
Weekending Mch. 9 
Week ending Mch. 16 
Week ending Mch. 23 





6,100 
4,875 
3,010 
4,615 
11,000 
3,865 
2,045 
4,080 


1,070, 62 
3,790| 61 
2,510, O61 
950) 
4,107 
2,850 
1,065 
2,223 


5846 | 
5945 | 58 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


New Era Automobile and Rubber Co., February 26, under 
Miuine laws; capital, $1,000,900. William Halkyard, president ; 
W. G. Kendall, treasurer— both of Providence, Rhode Island. 

=The Tougas Machine Co. (Brockton, Massachusetts), un- 
der West Virginia laws; capital, $200,000. To manufacture a 
new machine for cutting rubber soles on a bevel, patented by 
the Tougas brothers. John B. Tougas, of Worcester, is presi- 
dent ; George S. Tougas, of the Brockton Die Co., vice presi- 
dent; John C, Frederick, secretary; Joseph O. Tougas, treas- 
urer. It is intended not to sell the machines, but to permit 
their use on a royalty basis. 

= Nonpareil Manufacturing Co., March 1, under Maine laws, 
to deal in rubber and leather goods; capital, $25,000. Presi- 
dent: Franklin G. Saylor, Franklin, Mass. Treasurer: Wal- 
ter Thurber, Providence, R. I. 

=The A. C. Gibson Co. (Buffalo, New York), February 21, 
under New York laws, to carry on the rubber stamp business 
formerly conducted by the late Alexander C. Gibson; capital, 
$7650. Incorporators: Ada S. Gibson, C. C. Gibson, Edward 
D. Gibson. 

=The Consumers’ Rubber Co. (Cleveland, Ohio), March 15, 
under Ohio laws, to conduct a general wholesale and retail 
business in rubber goods and mill supplies; capital, $25,000. 
Incorporators: S. R. Driffield, B. E. Frazier, Charles L. 
Schwartz, E. W. Briggs, W. W. Elliott. The business has been 
conducted hitherto as a partnership. 

=The Mahoning Rubber Manufacturing Co. (Youngstown, 
Ohio), February 28, under Ohio laws ; capital, $400,000, Incor- 
porators: Henry K. Wick, W. Scott Bonnell, H. Lincoln Row- 
land, John Tod, John S. McClurg. Further particulars appear 
in another column. 


=Combination Rubber and Belting Co., March 7, under New 
Jersey laws, to manufacture rubber goods; capital, $350,000. 
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Incorporators: Samuel B. Beardsley, Joseph B. Bloomingdale, 
Henry Kern. Registered office in New Jersey: Bloomfield. 
New York office: No. 157 Cedar street. 

=Goodyear Hard Rubber Heel Co., March 3, under New 
Jersey laws, to manufacture rubber boot and shoe heels; capi- 
tal, $100,000, Incorporators: Joseph Wichert, Emil Philipson, 
Anton C, Eggers, Adolph A. Eisell, Morris Hillquit. 

== The Vulcanized Rubber Co., March 8, under New Jersey 
laws, to manufacture and deal in rubber goods ; capital, $500,- 
eco, Incorporators: Meyer Dittenhoefer, George Pellinger, 
Theodore E. Studley. 

=Straus Rubber and Tire Co., March 8, under New York 
laws; capital, $25,000, Directors: J. A. Straus, Alexander Straus, 
Annie Straus—all of New York city. 

Morgan Rubber Co., March 14, under New Jersey laws, to 
make and deal in rubber goods; capital, $200,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Hubert W. Morgan, Hugh S. Townsend, Warren Dixon. 
Registered office in New Jersey: No. 259 Washington street, 
Jersey City. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Tue Cable Rubber Co. (Jamaica Plain, Mass.) have put in 
a new and complete steam plant, together with a new Slater 
engine. They have also added a calender and additional em- 
bossing machines. In spite of the new equipment, however, 
they are so crowded with orders that they are running nights. 

= The College Point factory of the American Hard Rubber 
Co. has been working overtime of late in most departments. 
It is reported that more combs are now being made there than 
at any time in the past. 

=The Pure Gum Specialty Co. (Barberton, Ohio) are put- 
ting on the market an exceedingly attractive red glove. It is 
seamless, of course, and beautifully finished, and catches the 
eye instantly. 

=“ P, P.S.”" are letters that the Home Rubber Co. (Tren- 
ton, N. J.) are making almost household words, to use a mixed 
metaphor, and they refer to a new packing which is making 
remarkable records for itself and is known as “ Perfect Steam 
Packing.” 

=Nubian packing (The Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing 
Co.) is making a splendid record on the Great Lakes, where it 
is used under a working pressure of 250 pounds strain, and 
under such pressure does not harden, but remains pliable and 
practically indestructible. So say C. E, Squires & Co., the en- 
gineering and contracting house of Cleveland, Ohio. 

=William Lapworth & Sons, of Milford, Massachusetts, 
manufacturers of elastic webbing, are reported to have in- 
creased the capacity of their mill by the addition of six new 
looms. 

=The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co.'s Chicago 
branch, in view of their removal to new and larger quarters, 
have issued a series of “ Special Sales Sheets,” relating to cer- 
tain brands of mechanical goods, which they wish to dispose 
of promptly, for cash, rather than remove them to the new 
warerooms. 

Joseph W. Elberson, of Setauket, Long Island, informs 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that no basis in fact exists for the 
report recently current that the plant at one time devoted to 
the manufacture of rubber footwear at Setauket, is to be run 
again this season in the production of the same line of goods. 

= The war department during the past month awarded con- 
tracts for 150,000 rubber ponchos, large size, one half the num- 
ber with grommets and the others with glove fasteners. Pro- 
posals were invited at Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. Further proposals were invited up to March 25 


for 80,000 ponchos, 
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=A grain elevator now being planned for the New York 
Central railroad, at Weehawken, New Jersey, will have a ca- 
pacity of 2,000,000 bushels, and will require an important 
amount of rubber belting. The contractors are George M. 
Moulton & Co., of Chicago. 

=H. Herman, son of the founder of the Brockton Rubber 
Scrap Co. (Brockton, Mass.), will hereafter visit the rubber 
trade along the Atlantic coast, securing orders for cement balls 
and other specialties which the company handle. 

=There has been some very seasonable weather—for tke 
rubber shoe trade—during the past month, particularly in the 
northwest. As late as March 20a snowstorm raged over Wis- 
consin. Minnesota, the Dakotas, and portions of Michigan and 
Nebraska, which doubtless had its effect in helping the sale of 
rubbers. 

= The agency for the Hood Rubber Co.’s goods in Chicago 
has been taken by The Duck Brand Co., No. 252 Franklin street. 

—F. W. Whitcher & Co., the Boston shoe manufacturers’ 
goods firm whose “ Velvet ” rubber heels have become so well 
known, have removed from No. 4 High street, after twenty- 
one years’ occupancy of that store, to larger quarters at No. 14 
Albany street. 

=A. Kern & Co. (No. 157 Cedar street, New York), the 
American representatives of the Frankfort Asbestos Works, 
Limited—formerly Louis Wertheim, Frankfort o/M., report 
that the demand for asbestos goods increases steadily. 

=Early on the morning of March 15 fire broke out in the 
upper part of the building, Nos. 70-72 Reade street, New York, 
the lower floors and basement of which were occupied by 
William Morse & Co., rubber shoe jobbers. Their stock and 
storerooms were considerably damaged by water. Messrs. 
Morse & Co. have established themselves temporarily at No. 64 
Reade street, but expect to be able to occupy their old location 
again by May |. 

=The Atlas Foundry and Machine Co. (Belleville, N. J.) is a 
concern that has lately equipped itself for the manufacture of 
all types of rubber machinery. The company has among its 
active men those who are fully acquainted with the needs of 
the rubber trade and who have already been machinery 
builders. 

=That Akron is a most important rubber center has been 
newly emphasized by George A. Alden & Co. (Boston) and 
the New York Commercial Co., who have sent their Mr. W. L. 
Chipman to the city named as resident agent. Mr. Chip- 
man is an active and popular man of twenty-six years, who 
made an excellent record in crude rubber among New England 
manufacturers. 

=The Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co. (Jersey City, New 
Jersey) are advertising their Nubian packing very attractively, 
one indication of which may be seen by reference to their an- 
nouncement in the advertising pages of THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD this month. 

=The Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co. of 
Toronto, Limited, have acquired the rights for Canada to 
manufacture the “ Berry" rubber heel, which for some time 
past has been on the market in the United States. 

=Charles Bond, general mill furnisher, No. 520 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, has completed extensive alterations to his store, 
making it 200 feet in length, with basement of the same di- 
mensions, besides a four story addition in the rear. Mr. Bond 
carries one of the largest stocks of shafting, hanging, and belt- 
ing in Philadelphia. 

=The Joseph Banigan Rubber Co. will have an exhibit of 
their rubber footwear at the Pan American Exhibition under 
the supervision of E. R. Rice, their representative at Buffalo. 
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= During March the Philadelphia store of John Wanamaker 
celebrated its “silver” or twenty-fifth anniversary. One fea- 
ture was an exhibition of various manufacturing processes, 
covering lines of goods largely handled in that store. Andrew 
McGowin, head of the shoe department, had a rubber shoe 
making exhibit set up, with the codperation of George Watkin- 
son & Co., who sent a dozen operatives to the store, where 
“Thistle” rubber boots, shoes, and arctics were made for 
several days, Watkinson wagons being employed to convey the 
goods to the rubber factory, to be varnished and vulcanized: 
There was also an exhibit of rubber, crude and in the various 
stages of preparation for shoe making. 

=The Byfield Rubber Co. (Providence, R. I.) have estab- 
lished agencies in London and in Melbourne, Australia. 

= The annual meeting of the Gutta Percha and Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. will be held at the company’s offices, in 
New York, on April 3, at 12 o’clock, noon. 

=The Durham Rubber Co., Limited, have removed their 
offices from No. 60 Yonge street, Toronto, to their factory at 
Durham, in order that the work of receiving and filling orders 
may be brought nearer together. 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

IN regard to the accident sustained by Mr. J. H. Seiberling, 
president of The Indiana Rubber and Insulated Wire Co., men- 
tioned in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD, his con.pany write : 
“The only injury Mr. Seiberling received was a broken leg, 
and as the bone is knitting as rapidly as can be expected in 
one of his age, we think he will be able to attend to business 
again in several weeks.” 

=Mr. Walter S. Ballou, president of the Joseph Banigan 
Rubber Co. (Providence, R. I.), accompanied by Mrs. Ballou, 
has been, for several weeks, traveling in the west, going as far 
as California. 

=Mr. S. H. C. Miner, president of the Granby Rubber Co. 
(Granby, Quebec) recently spent a week in Boston. 

=Mr. Robert D. Evans, the picture of health and content, 
plans to spend the coming summer in Europe. 

=Mr. Ralph Frankenburg, son of Isidor Frankenburg (Sal- 
ford, England), the largest manufacturer of mackintoshes in 
Europe, was a recent caller at the offices of THE INDIA Rups- 
BER WORLD. 

=Mr. H. C. Norton, of the Pacific Coast Rubber Co., is in 
the East on a brief visit. He is so delighted with San Fran- 
cisco that he denies that he has been homesick for a moment. 

=Mention was made in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD of a 
visit to New York of Sefior Enrique C. Creel, a prominent 
banker of Mexico, and particularly of a dinner given in his 
honor by Charles R. Flint. Later the news came from Mexico 
city that the return of Sefior Creel to his home had been fol- 
lowed by the visit of an agent of Mr. Flint to Mexico to co- 
operate with leading capitalists there in combining the leading 
factories in the cotton manufacturing, cigar, and some other 
industries. 

=The will of the late William Bernard Banigan, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, whose death was reported in the last 
INDIA RUBBER WoRLD, dated July 31, 1899, gives to his wife 
and to his daughter each one half of his estate. The widow is 
named as sole executrix of the estate, with no inventory or ac- 
count to be filed. 

=Mr. Herman Barnes, son of Mr. George Barnes of the 
Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co. (Akron, Ohio), has built 
a beautiful model of the Mazne from plans obtained from the 
navy department, the working scale being { inch to the foot 

=A ‘letter to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD from Memphis, 
Tennessee, mentions The Business Men’s Club of that city as 


“one of the liveliest organizations in the South.” It was 
through their suggestion recently that an invitation was ex- 
tended to President McKinley to visit Memphis in May next, 
during the Confederate Veterans’ reunion. A committee of 
Memphis business men went to Washington to deliver the in- 
vitation, in a private car provided by the Southern Railway 
Co. While Mr. McKinley could not accept, he promised to 
visit Memphis later. The committee included Mr. H. N. 
Towner, secretary of The Business Men’s Club, and head of 
the rubber house of Towner & Co., and also Mr. H. J. Fosdick, 
president of the club. 

=The New York 7%mes prints a statement by Niels Grin, a 
native of Denmark, who visited the United States in 1897 to 
arrange for the sale of the Danish West Indies to this country. 
He says that he interested with himself H. H. Rogers, of the 
Standard Oil Co.,and Charles R. Flint, as a committee to deal 
with the government, on the understanding that the committee 
were to receive 10 per cent. of the price paid, which price was 
expected to be $5,000,000, He says that when the sale was 
almost consummated war broke out with Spain, when Den- 
mark dropped the matter, fearing that the cession to the United 
States at that time of the harbor of St. Thomas, which was 
near Cuba, would be regarded by Spain as an unfriendly act. 

=Mr. William Howard, a stockholder and airector of the 
Lycoming Rubber Co. (Williamsburg, Pennsylvania) and one 
of the organizers of the company, died March 5 at Emporia, 
Florida, where he had gone in the hope of restoring his health, 
after an extended illness at home. 

=Mr. Harry Herman, son of Mr. M. J. Herman, of the 
Brockton Rubber Scrap Co. (Brockton, Mass.) and Miss 
Fannie, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. Brams, of Lowell, Mass., 
were married on March 20, at the home of the bride’s parents. 

=Mr. and Mrs. Elisha S. Converse spent the winter in 
Florida and will stop for awhile at Lakewood, New Jersey, be- 
fore returning to their home in Boston. 

= William J. Bowes, manager of the Lawrence Felting Co., at 
Millville, Massachusetts, died at his home there on March 18. 
He was born in Ireland November 20, 1842, but came to 
America at an early age and was educated at Lawrence, Mass., 
where he became employed in the textile industry. He be- 
came superintendent of the Lawrence Felting Mill, and even- 
tually partowner. In 1877 the factory was removed to Mill- 
ville and 1893 was purchased by the United States Rubber Co., 
Mr. Bowes remaining in charge all the while. He was a close 
friend of the late Joseph Banigan, and was a director of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Co. for fourteen years. He was the most 
prominent resident of Millville. In 1868 Mr. Bowes married 
Miss Kavanaugh, at Auburn, New York, who survives him, 
with four sons and a daughter. 

= Application has been made to the Connecticut legislature 
for a charter for an industrial and educational institute at Tol- 
land, in that state, which Mr. Ratcliffe Hicks, president of the 
Canfield Rubber Co., purposes to endow liberally. 

NEW RUBBER SHOE CATALOGUES. 

THE illustrated catalogues of the various companies compris- 
ing the United States Rubber Co., dated April 1, 1901, and 
now ready for distribution, are even handsomer than usual 
outwardly, and embrace the customary details regarding the 
companies’ products. The “ Woonsocket,” “ American,” and 
“ Meyer and Jersey ” catalogues have been received so far by 
THE INDIA RuBBER WORLD, and Mr. John P. Lyons, adver- 
tising manager of the United States Rubber Co., is to be com- 
plimented not only upon having given each a distinctive ap- 
pearance, but in making each so unlike its predecessor. The 
Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co, of Toronto, Lim 
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ited, advise THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that, on account of 
commencing the new season in rubber footwear with the same 
list prices as used last year, they and some other companies in 
Canada, do not intend issuing illustrated catalogues at this 
time. 

RUBBER BOOT AND SHOE PRICES. 

THERE has been no development in the trade of late to poirt 
definitely to the course to be pursued by manufacturers in regard 
to prices after this date. It was regarded as probable that even 
the United States Rubber Co. had not agreed upon prices 
prior to the directors’ meeting held in New York on March 28. 
Whatever decision was reached at that meeting is expected to 
be in the hands of the jobbers on the date of the publication of 
this paper. 

RUBBER SHOE FACTORIES CLOSED. 

Tue factories of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. have been 
quite active ofl ate. About the middle of March a number of 
bootmakers who had been laid off for several weeks returned to 
work. Notices were posted toward the end of the month, how- 
ever, of a shutdown, which, it is understood, is to last two 
Most of the other factories will be closed for the same 
period. A two weeks shutdown began at the factory of the 
National India Rubber Co. (Bristol, R. I.) on March 31. The 
“ Alice " and Millville factories of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. 
closed at the same time, President Colt saying that he thought 
the shutdown would not last over a week or so.—-—The Law- 
rence Felting factory (Millville, Mass.) has been closed for some 
A son of the late Manager Bowes, whose death is re- 


weeks, 


time. 

ported in this paper, has been placed temporarily in charge.—— 

The factory of the Model Rubber Co. (Woonsocket, R. I.) is 

reported by the local newspapers to be closed indefinitely. 
CANADIAN RUBBER SHOE TRADE, 

Ar a meeting of the manufacturers in Montreal, it was deter- 
mined to extend the season, which began on March 25, to April 
10, 1902, “from the desirability,” according to the Canadian 
Shoe and Leather Journal “of having the season here com 
mence a little later than that of the United States.” The dis- 
count to retailers is 25 per cent.; for specified orders given 
prior to August 1, and to be delivered prior to November 1, 
special discount, 24% percent. Fall dating shall be from No- 
vember 1; cash discount, 6 per cent. prompt, to days, and 5 
per cent. for 30 days. Interest allowed for prepayment, 7 per 
cent., and charged on past due accounts, 7 per cent. per annum. 

GOSHEN RUBBER CO. (GOSHEN, INDIANA. ) 

AN inventory and appraisement were filed in court on March 
7, whereupon an order was issued continuing The Elkhart 
County Loan and Savings Association as receiver, and requir- 
ing a sale to be made of the property after twenty days’ notice. 
it was understood that a reorganized company would bid in 
the stock and machinery with a view to reéstablishing the 
business at once. 

FOSSIL FLOUR CO. 

THE main office has been removed from No. 229 Pear] street 
to Bass River, Nova Scotia, in order to facilitate the shipment 
of “ Fossil Flour” on orders, which of late have been coming 
in from the rubber trade ona liberal scale. The mining of this 
material cannot be carried on in winter, but it is proposed to 
begin work vigorously on April 1, and to make shipments as 
rapidly as possible. Customers are reminded that slightly more 
time will be required for getting answers to their letters than 
while the office was in New York. 





Tue Consumers’ Rubber Co. (Cleveland, Ohio), who are 
advertisers in our pages of “ metallic flexible tubing,” advise 
THe INDIA RUBBER WORLD that a new price list has been de- 
cided on, and they invite requests for the same, 
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RUBBER AT PARA AND MANAOS. 


HE government of Amazonas has decreed a law,” says 

the Brazilian Review, published at Rio, “that is now 
being carried into effect, and must, like all artificial restraints 
on trade, prove highly prejudicial to the real interests of the 
state itself. Designed to injure Para by depriving that city of the 
great transit trade in rubber, it is likely to react on the rubber in- 
dustry itself and give rise to a still further fall in prices. The 
advantage of concentrating the export trade at one center, at 
Par, is evident, as competition was always certain to secure 
the best possible prices for producers. With two markets, the 
second at an enormous distance from the coast and with un- 
certain telegraphic communication with foreign markets, com- 
petition by buyers is certain to suffer. The decree we refer to 
obliges ail rubber from the state of Amazonas to be landed at 
Manaos, packed in cases, and reshipped at a special wharf un- 
der government inspection.” 

According to the South American Journal: “ All steamers 
with rubber from the interior upriver of the state of Amazonas 
are obliged to unload their rubber in Manaos. The effect of 
this is that steamers owned in Para bringing cargoes of rub- 
ber, for example, from the Alto Purtis for Para are obliged to 
unload in Mandaos, have the rubber weighed, the duty to the 
state paid there, the rubber sorted, and prepared and boxed in 
Mandos. Steamers thus lose ten, twelve, perhaps twenty or 
more days. The Amazonas Steam Navigation Co. refuses to 
take any cargo of rubber for Para from the state of Amazonas. 
All this is crippling business just at a time when things are 
bad, any way you can look at it.” 

A report to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD from Para states: 
“In consequence of the Manaos usurpation of the trade in 
Amazon rubber, business here for the time being is restricted 
to Islands kinds and transit rubber from the adjoining repub- 
lics, which latter the Manaos government has not dared to in- 
terfere with.” 

Mandos remained at a disadvantage with respect to com- 
munication with the outside world, after Para became supplied 
with cable connections, and the laying of a cable up the Ama- 
zon, which was done a few years ago by the Amazon Tele- 
graph Co., Limited, an English corporation, was expected to 
do great things for Manaos, coupled with the fact that the 
latter city is nearer than Para to the center of the rubber pro- 
ducing district of to-day. The working of the cable has been 
so often interrupted, however, that is has been of little benefit 
to the trade, and its operation to date has resulted in loss to 
the company. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, the 
company’s revenues were £14,427 175s. 4d., with expenses of 
£39,996 15s. 5d. At the sixth annual meeting, on February 6, 
the directors were authorized to issue additional debentures, 
not to exceed £150,000, at 6 per cent. interest, to rank in all 
respects in priority to the existing issue of £200,000, 

A Para correspondent of the South American Journal (Lon- 
don), under date of March 9, wrote: “I have just been in- 
formed that the governor or government of Amazonas [at 
Manaos] is now in treaty with an American syndicate for a loan 
of $2,000,000, and in exchange for which he is going to concede 
a difference of 15 per cent. to the syndicate for all the rubber 
they ship, on the duties paid to the state of Amazonas. This 
will practically give a monopoly of the rubber business for the 
state of Amazonas to the American syndicate.” 

The latter information has also been communicated officially 
to the government at Washington by the United States consul 
at Para—Mr. K. K. Kenneday—who, by the way, recently has 
been on leave of absence to this country. 


cé 
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THE PICKETT VALVE IN TIRE REPAIRS. 


HE American Pneumatic Valve Co., the concern which 
has been for some time past so energetically pushing the 
Pickett All-Rubber Valve, have been making some very inter- 
esting demonstrations in regard to the use of this valve for re- 
pair work. Of course in repair work, as in the construction of 
new tires, the two strong factors in recommending this valve 
to the trade are its cheapness and its efficiency. Used for re- 
pair work, this valve is inserted just as a repair plug would be, 
a small hole being first cut in the tire, through which the valve 
can be inserted. 

The yearly saving that would result from the use of this 
valve to tire manufacturers and to repair men can hardly be 
over estimated. Every year, the large tire concerns have thou- 
sands of new tires returned on account of defective valves. 
These tires up to this time have been merely a dead loss. There 
has been no use to which they could be put, excepting to be 
ground up for mats, and the like. The use of this new all-rub- 
ber valve allows every one of such tires to be saved. All that 
is necessary is to cut off the old-fashioned metal valve, patch 
up the hole (the patch, of course, being concealed by the rim 
will not show) and then the tire is ready for the insertion of 
the rubber valve, which, as before stated, is inserted just as 
though it were a plug, and with the same facility. It is then, 
of course, a new tire, and can be sold as such. It will be readily 
seen what a very great saving will result in this way to the tire 
manufacturer. 

So far as the repair trade goes, the same conditions apply 
This new rubber valve can be inserted just as though it were a 
plug, and with the same facility. This will enable repair men, 
when tires are given them out of which the old-fashioned metal 
valve has been torn, to replace this metal valve with a new rub- 
ber valve at probably the same price paid to them for their 
work, but at a very greatly reduced cost to the repair man him- 
self for the materials used in this work. It would hardly seem 
necessary any further to point out the great advantages of this 
new contrivance. When the tire trade and repair men can ob- 
tain at a greatly reduced cost, a valve which isa great improve- 
ment over other valves, and by combining this cheapness and 
greatly increased efficiency with their tires, get a result far 
surpassing the results obtained from any other, it would seem 
hardly necessary to say more to suggest the possibilities 
within reach of the trade. 





TALC FROM A NEW SOURCE. 


HERE has been incorporated lately in North Carolina a 
company for mining barytes and talc in that state, the 
supply being understood to be both extensive and of a superior 
grade. The new corporation is the Carolina Mineral Co., at 
the head of which is Mr. George E. Brightson, long identified 
in an important way with the drygoods trade in New York, and 
having offices now at No. 140 Maiden lane, this city. It is the 
purpose of the company to canvass the rubber trade for the 
sale of their products, which work will be in charge of Mr. M. F. 
Drudy. In preparing high grades of barytes and talc, naturally 
there is an accumulation of material which cannot be offered 
with the high grades and these, the company state, they are 
prepared to offer at very advantageous figures. 





THE Santa Filomena Co., Limited, has been registered in 
London, with a capital of £12,000, to acquire India-rubber es- 
tates in Bolivia and elsewhere and carry on the business of 
collecting and dealing in crude rubber. 


EMPIRE AUTOMATIC TIME RECORDER. 
e . 
HE general recognition of the utility of automatic time 
recorders in factories and wherever a large number of 
workers are employed makes it unnecessary in these days to 
present any argument in favor of the use of such devices. The 
only question relates to the merits of any particular system or 
method of working of the recorder. Inthe production of the 
“ Empire” recorder pains have been taken to make the ma- 
chine simple and easy in operation, and not only accurate, but 
capable of remaining so for a long period. The number of 


employés recording upon the “ Empire” may be increased at 
any time by simply adding number checks as required, and in 
no way disturbing the existing system and at very little ex- 
pense. The record made by the “ Empire” is plainly printed 
and easily tabulated. Itis impossible for any employé to tam- 
per with it. Already it is in successful use in many factories, 
and rubber manufacturers are invited to write to the propri- 
etors for details concerning its advantages. [The Empire Time 
Recorder Co., Cleveland, Ohio.] 





SOME WANTS OF THE RUBBER TRADE. 


[160] ROM arubber manufacturer: ‘ We are on the look- 
out fora machine to cut fruitjar rings. Can you 
supply the names of any manufacturers of such machines?” 

{161] From an insulated wire factory: “ Will you kindly 
advise me the approximate quantity of barytes that is used in 
the manufacture of rubber goods?” 

[162] ‘Can you advise us who makes a rubber grip for use 
on racing oars?” 

[163] “ We want to learn the name of some manufacturer 
of waterproof sleeve protectors.” 

[164] “ Will you kindly advise us where we can secure a 
woven wire spring, similar to those used in the manufacture of 
pessaries?”” 

ANSWERS. 

[158] Theodore Hofeller & Co., Buffalo. New York, import 

German rubber shoe and other scrap. 
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THE RUBBER PLANTING COMPANIES. 
= . 

i i HE Isthmus Rubber Co. of Ubero, was incorporated March 

10, under Delaware laws, with $3,500,000 capital, author- 
ized to establish a rubber plantation near Ubero, state of Oax- 
aca, Mexico, which 1s on the isthmus of Tehuantepec. This 
is another outgrowth of the work done by William D. Owen 
in connection with planting in Mexico, there being already 
two “ Ubero” companies at work, with headquarters respect- 
ively in Indianapolis and Boston. The headquarters of this 
new company are at No. 29 Broadway, New York. The officers 
are: Robert W. Parsons, president; Edgar B. Bronson, vice 
president; William D. Owen, general manager; W. I. Over- 
street, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Parsons is identified with 
a large hardware manufacturing concern in New York, after 
having long been engaged in the coastwise shipping trade, and 
having lived in Mexico. The company own the land needed for 
the plantation, and nurseries have been formed already for 
starting it. The plan is to offer shares, payable in instalments, 
with the Continental Trust Co. (New York) as trustee. The 
new company will have the benefit of the experience, for several 
years past, gained on the other plantations with which Mr. 
Owen is identified, including the services of F. L. Torres, who 
has been connected with the rubber planting interests in Mex- 
ico practically from its inception. 


THE OAXACA ASSOCIATION, 


| Plantation; Buena Vista, canton of Acayucan, state of Vera Cruz, Mexico 
Otfice : Royal Insurance building, Chicago, Ilinois 

A LETTER to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD states: “ While 
we now have upwards of 500,000 rubber trees, ranging from 
young trees to 4% years of age, the best showing on the isth- 
mus [of Tehuantepec] is undoubtedly made by one of our 
neighbors, B. Griffin, who has fully 30,000 rubber trees with 
his coffee, of 34% and 4% years of age, closely followed by 
]. C. Harvey, another neighboring planter, who has occasion- 
ally written you articles on the subject.” Rubber is planted 
800 to the acre, with the idea of thinning out, by excessive 
tapping of some trees, when old enough to become over- 
crowded, The company’s Bulletin No. 54 states that the last 
share of treasury stock—the capital is $500,000—was placed in 
January. Harvesting of sugar, tobacco, coffee, ginger, and 
corn had begun, and first shipment of coffee was expected soon 
at Chicago. The company favor rubber shade for coffee. Cul- 
tivated trees are reported to be shorter but of larger diameter 
than wild trees of the same age, and to yield more rubber 
H. E. Caster is president, W. H. Kent treasurer, George R. 
Kent secretary, and A. B, Coate general superintendent—the 
latter on the plantation. 


CHIAPAS RUBBER PLANTATION AND INVESTMENT CO. 


[Plantation ‘San Luis,” near Palenque, department of Palenque, state of Chi- 


apas, Mexico. Office : Crocker building, San Francisco.) 

Mk Lucian NICHOLL, a recent visitor to THE INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD offices, after having traveled in Chiapas, made the 
following statements regarding the work of this company: The 
company own a tract of 24,700 acres, watered by the river 
Michol, which empties into the Tujila, and that in turn into the 
Usumacinte, which enters the gulf near Frontera. The estate 
is divided into three “ fincas”"—named “San Luis,” “San 
Francisco,” and “ Los Angeles "—the development of each of 
which has been begun. Up to January between goo and 1000 
acres had been cleared, except that trees of 8 or to inches 
diameter are allowed to stand. Planting was begun last year, 
resulting in about 60,000 trees now standing. In January there 
were 50,000 or more nursery trees, to be transplanted this 


spring, when they would bea year old. Preparations are under 
way for creating more nursery stock, in order to provide for 
planting each season, as additional land is cleared. Trees are 
planted 16 feet apart, each way, the ground being cleaned for a 
space 5 feet square for each tree. It is estimated that one 
clearing of these spaces per year will be sufficient until the rub- 
ber trees have become large enough to dominate all other 
growths. 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


HANDSOMER or more tasteful catalogue has not been 

issued at any time by a rubber manufacturing company 
than the 1go1 “ Catalogue of Original Styles in Rubber Boots 
and Shoes, Felt Boots, and German Socks, manufactured by 
GEORGE WATKINSON & Co., Philadelphia.” It is prefaced ap- 
propriately by the motto “ Costly thy Catalogue as thy purse 
can buy: but not expressed in fancy: rich, not gaudy, for the 
Catalogue oft proclaims the manufacture.” The illustrations 
of styles are numerous, well executed, and on a larger scale than 
in most catalogues of rubber footwear, besides which are given 
views of the factory as first built, four years ago, and of the 
present factory, with the successive enlargements, and several 
interior views. The catalogue is further embellished with several 
other attractive pictures, appropriate to the subject of the 
book. [7%"x<9%". 66 pages.] 

New York BELTING AND PACKING Co., LIMITED, issue a 
new catalogue and price list of mechanical rubber goods of 
their production, the number and variety of which have in- 
creased steadily, since the company’s origin in 1846, until the 
list is as large or larger than that of any factory in thecountry. 
The catalogue is illustrated from new plates, and includes much 
information of value to users of the various rubber goods de- 
scribed. The company make a specialty of elevator belting, 
and give a list of 97 large grain elevators which they have 
equipped with belting, besides they mention have sold belting 
for over 2000 elevators in the northwestern states. All the 
standard lines of mechanical goods stand out prominently, but 
the numberless little rubber “ essentials” are also extensively 
[54"X7". 112 pages.] 

MorGAN & WriGuHrT (Chicago) after having attained so much 
prominence in the tire trade, have gradually introduced the 
manufacture of other lines in their well equipped factory, until 
their illustrated ‘Catalogue of Mechanical Rubber Goods” 
[3'6” X 456". 175 pages] is about as complete as that of any of 
the older factories, with the exception of the items of belting 
and hose. Their 1901 “ Trade Catalogue of Tires and Bicycle 
Sundries " [34(" X 456". 112 pages] isalsovery complete. The 
company send us also a dozen smaller pamphlets, each describ- 
ing a special article or line, some of which are included in the 
larger catalogues mentioned above. 


represented. 


THE PEERLESS RUBBER MANUFACTURING Co, (New York) 
have issued their catalogue No. 32 of “ Mechanical Rubber 
Goods,” which is one of the most comprehensive publications of 
its kind in the trade. The Peerless company’s products embrace 
many important special lines—of which their “ Rainbow” pack- 
ing is an example—besides the general list of mechanical goods, 
The catalogue is tastefully printed in two colors and liberally 
illustrated with good cuts. [5%" x8". 136 pages.] 


ALSO RECEIVED. 


Tue Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., Lockland, Ohio=[Handsome 
pocket memorandum book, with valuable facts for reference and adver- 
tising] Asbestos Magnesia Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 
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REVIEW OF THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET. 


grades during the latter part of the month of March, 

though without effect in strengthening prices. Instead, 

some grades are lower. It would seem that manufactur- 
ers, as a rule, are not liberally supplied; also that it seems to be 
felt that probably bottom prices have been reached. Since the be- 
ginning of the crop year the world’s consumption of Paras has 
been greater than in the last preceding corresponding period, 
while the arrivals at the initial markets for the year have de- 
clined. From the beginning of the season receipts have been be- 
hind the figures for last year, though a part of thedeficit was 
made good during March. The visible supplies of Para for the 
world are smaller than last year, though stocks of Africans are 
larger. 

Speaking of the crude rubber market one of the best in- 
formed of the large manufacturers said recently: ‘“ We know 
pretty nearly the amount of rubber unsold. We also know of 
one or two instances of large stocks bought at high prices that 
are held for a rise, but a possible crop shortage, or the con- 
tinued holding of high priced purchases does not necessarily 
argue higher prices. Certain powers may get their heads to- 
gether and boost the price up and hold it up by main strength 
for a little while, but unless there is a greatly increased use it 
won't stay up. The law of supply and demand, and the amount 
in the store houses of the manufacturers—something that no 
one can accurately determine—are the potent factors in price 
fixing.” 

The news telegraphed to the newspapers from Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, on March 4, that “the formation of the $30,000,- 
ooo International Crude Rubber Co. has been suspended,” 
did not produce any sensation in the trade, since the suspen- 
sion was generally supposed to have taken place several weeks 
before. G. Van den Kerckhove, of Antwerp, in a recent 
circular, took the ground that the proposed American crude 
rubber “trust” could have but little effect in the way of man- 
ipulating prices. If prices should be forced, for any specula- 
tive reason, too low for the gathering of rubber to remain 
profitable, the supplies would diminish ; if, on the other hand, 
they should be forced up beyond the ability of manufacturers 
to buy, consumption would receive a check. In either event 
the business of the importers would be interfered with. Hence, 
the Antwerp circular pointed out, no fear of the market being 
disturbed by any such combination as was proposed need be felt. 

A report is current that the machinery of the Victor Rub- 
ber Co. (Jersey City, N. J.) is for sale, and that the business, 
that of making what is known as “ Liverpool pressed strip,” is 
to be given up. This is not remarkable, as the feeling among 
those who prepare rubber of this kind for some time has been 
that there was little or no money in it. Indeed, the factories 
at Liverpool have been closed recently, and the work of pre- 
paring strips hereafter will be done at factories on the coast of 
west Africa. 

In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in India-rubber, No. 58 William street, New York) advises us as 
follows : 

“During March the money market has continued in about 
the same condition as February, with a fair demand for paper, 
the best rubber names being taken at 4% per cent. and others 
not so well known 5 @ 5% per cent., and occasionally as high 
as 6 per cent.” 


“ ‘HERE has been apparently a better demand for Para 


Quotations in New York on March 29 were: 


PARA. AFRICAN. 


Islands, fine, new 
Islands, fine, old 
Upriver, fine, new.... 
Upriver, fine, old 
Islands, coarse, new... 
Islands, coarse, old... 
Upriver, coarse, new. . 
Upriver, coarse, old... 
Caucho(Peruvian)sheet 46 
Caucho (Peruvian)strip 
none imported now. 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball 56 
CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage... 
Guayaquil, strip 
Nicaragua, scrap... . 
Mangabeira, sheet... .45 
EAST INDIAN. 


@84 
@86 
@86 Benguella. 

@88 Cameroon ball 
@s0 Flake and lumps 
@ Accra flake 

@61 
@63 
@47 


Accra strips 

Lagos buttons 

Lagos strips..... eceee 
Liberian flake... 
Madagascar, pinky.... 
Madagascar, black .... 
@55 
@47 
@53 
@46 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 
Fine grade 
Se 
Hard white . 
Lower sorts. 
Balata 


@76 
@46 
Late Para cables quote: 


Islands, fine 
Islands, coarse 


Upriver, fine... 
Upriver, coarse 
Exchange 1133 d. 
NEW YORK RUBBER PRICES FOR FEBRUARY (NEW RUBBER.) 

, : Igoo. 1899. 
Upriver, fine 544@ 88 1.04@1.09 1.00@1.04 
Upriver, coarse. .. ) 66 80 @ 86 @g2 
Islands, fine ‘ ) 85 1.03%4%@1.08 @1.o1 
Islands, coarse 4@ 48 61%@ 66 @73 
Cameta, coarse w%@ 54 64 @ 68 @74 


Statistics of Para Rubber (Metric Tons. ) 
NEW YORK, 
Fine and 
Medium. 


Total 
1go!l, 
652 
1083 
1735 
1040 


Coarse. 
Stocks, January 31 
Arrivals, February 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, February 


Stocks, February 28... 695 


ENGLAND. 
1900, 
450 
824 


1274 
825 


449 


1899. 
800 
460 
1260 
525 
735 
1899. 
5545 
18,915 
1055 
1120 


Igor. 
715 
2945 


3660 
3100 


560 


1899. 
1009 
4700 
5709 
3484 


2225 


Igor 
1075 

925 
2000 

975 


1025 


Stocks, January 31... 
Arrivals, February.... 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, February. . 


Stocks, Feb. 28.. 


1g00. 
5656 
18,735 
834 
1705 


World’s supply, Feb. 28 (excluding Caucho).. 
Para receipts, July 1 to February 28.... 
Afloat from Para to United States, Feb. 28... 
Afloat from Para to Europe, February 28 
Liverpool. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT & Co. report [March 1]: “ Fine Para.— 
The market has been dull on spot but very active for forward 
delivery, and a large business done at current rates. Prices 
have fluctuated somewhat, but close about the same as last 
month. Receipts in Para are again short, and there has been 
an active demand there all month, at prices considerably over 
those ruling here, both Europe and America buying largely. 
By some it is thought the small receipts mean only a delayed 
crop, by others a reduced crop; which view is right time will 
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show, but there seems to be every prospect, owing to financial 
crisis in Brazil, of the season's crop showing a large decline. 
In view of the strong buying for delivery and the demand 
which still exists at slightly under current rates, we cannot help 
thinking prices are somehow near the bottom. Sales on spot 
close at 3s. 7a. for Upriver and 3s. 74d. forIslands. For deliv- 
ery, closing quotations are 3s. 7\4d@. for April-May and 3s. 
7%d.for May-June - - - A/rican.—The market has been dull 
throughout the month and prices have continued to decline. A 
tair business done in Niger paste and Lump rubbers, and about 
60 tons Sierra Leones sold at easier rates. Liverpool Pressed 
rubber still continues much neglected.” 

J. J. Fischer & Co., Limited, report Liverpool stocks: 


Nov Dec. 31 Jan. 3. Feb. 28. 
PUPAE PRRs ee cosecces 675 tons 6t2tons 810 tons 797 tons 
Medium 89 * a = 93” — oo 
Negroheads. . Igo * 11g ‘* 120 is 
African ..... oeve 802 * se “ 853 * 999° 
Peruvian... 8g ‘ a3 «(| ag - = 
Mangabeira........ 408 pkgs 430pkgs 450 pkgs 430pkgs 
Pernambuco...... sone —_— a * “a |* 43° 
Ceara...... secon . 1106 1489 1672 817 “* 
Manigoba....... ws wo ™ is2 ** 1460 * 3 
AGBRTOR.. 2.0 -cccees 252 4O4 : 404 “ 45! 
Mollendo, ...... : go 4 * — * 25 ‘ 
London. 
JACKSON & TILL, under date of March 1, report stocks: 
Igor 19 1899 
POSE SOTUB. .cccccse covces tons — _ — 
BOTBOR. 0 000 coccccccoescose 179 166 119 
LONDON 4 4. > : > 
} Assam and Rangoon... ... ....+.+-- 20 22 18 





. 1036 


LIVERPOO! s808 


) Other sorts... .. 
2989 

oo 00 §88Q 
..2901 


Igt7 
1848 
1855 2109 


Total, United Kingdom 
Total, February 1.... 
Total, January I ....... 


Mangabeira Rubber. 

THE shipments from Sido Paulo, Brazil, were very small dur- 
ing the latter part of 1900. The firm of Schlodtmann & 
Arnold alone exported during July, last year, more than 15,000 

kilograms, whereas the total shipments 
so, by all firms, during the remaining five 
*°9 months of the year, were only as shown 
989 in the margin. Some improvement was 

** shown in January, during which month 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD'S correspondent wrote: “The 
best months for India-rubber from the states of Sdo Paulo, 
Minas Geraes, 2nd Goyaz are just beginning.” All the rubber 
above referred to has been shipped direct to Hamburg. 

A later report states that the shipments from Sado Paulo (all 
to Germany) during January amounted to 8476 kilos—of which 
7684 by Otto Schlodtmann and 792 by A. Fiorita & Co. There 
are prospects of better shipments soon. 


August 
September 
October 
November .. 
December 


SITUATION OPEN. 


WANTED 
Rubber Department requires an expert ; 


pounding, machinery and manufacturing of Sheet, Tubing, Electrical Supplies, 
Address— stat- 


also salary desired ; references if possible 


Battery Jars, etc. A good position is open to the right man, 
ing age, and details of experience ; 
—Rex, care of Tue INDIA RuppeR WoRLD, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


RUBBER SHOT 
sale or jobbing house ; 
good house a consideration rather than salary 
InDIA Rupper WoRLD. 


has had experience and is of good habits ; 
Address V. G., care of 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


A large Mechanical Rubber Company about to install a Hard 
thoroughly competent on the com 


rTRADE—Young man of 23, desires position in whole- 
position in 
rHE 
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Bordeaux. 
ARRIVALS of Caoutchouc January 15-February 15: 
Kilograms 
By ss. Ville de Pernambuco—Conakry 6500 ; Soudan niggers 
500 ; Soudan twists 400; Cassamance 1800....... ...... «. 9,200 
By ss. Général Dodds—Soudan twists 6500; Soudan niggers 
WRDcke nied. endnngudpensnetnstasectinttseusass ChRANbS? 7,700 
By ss. Za P/lata—Soudan twists gooo ; Cassamance 2800.... 11,800 
By ss. Cordilliéres—Cassamance 3200; Soudan twists 6500; 
niggers 800....... O06 O00.00 succeed enesecegecanecendeess 10,500 
Via Marseilles—Madagascar (Majunga) 2500; New Cale- 
GE BN aboard. 5:0.0465.00660608664008Ke bes é #bansesoees 4,300 
Ve Se WE Tc ce eeccere. cactstoswanenddus 1,200 
eT ee ee ee a 44,700 


All arrivals have been disposed of at lower prices in conse- 
quence of the break in the market at Para. 
PRICES IN FRANCS PER KILOGRAM, 
Cassamance A P and A.6.25@7. Sierra Leone twists : 
Do AM and B.3.70@5.10 I quality, white..... 6 20@6.45 
Do C and D.. .2.75(@3.50 II and III qualities..4 50@5.25 
Sierra Leone niggers : Grand Bassam, in cakes.5._50@5.70 


I quality, red.......6.45@7. Do mixed . .4.50@4.60 
blocks. .4.30@4.60 


Do white. ....6.45@6.80 Do 
II and III qualities..4.25@4.50 Madagascar-Majunga..5. @5.25 
Sierra Leone twists : Colombia slab ....... §.10@5.25 
I quality, colored . ..6.50@6.75 New Caledonia........ 7.50@7.75 
Stocks, February 15 (in kilograms): Cassamance 10,000; 


Soudan4200; Java 3200; Madagascar 2000—total 18,400. 
P, CHAUMEL. 


Arrivals to March 15 embraced : 


Kilos. Stocks Mar. 15. 


PD ndaccdeecceeues 


Cassamance (5 ponchons) ... .....-+-.... seeee 3,500 
Madagascar........ varbnenes 2,000 2,500 
DD 6d | .upete 06s udecewassnnueesens 1,000 2,800 

peheteesensanaesen I ,000 were 





(cbtinneieeeeeaeene *34,712 21,300 
[*Excluding Cassamance. | 

Prices have not materially changed. Soudan sorts are a 
trifle higher, while some others show a slight decline. 

P, CHAUMEL, 
Antwerp. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: At the in- 
scription sales of rubber on March 12 there were 288 tons of 
Congo sorts offered and 233 tons sold. The quantity sold was 
satisfactory, as well as the prices, which were, on an average, 
unchanged from the basis of the last sale in February. Of 
tons were sold at 7.65 francs and 12 tons at 7.50 
(brokers’ estimation 7.50). Ten tons of Mongalla brought 6.65 
francs and 32 tons 6.50 (estimation 6.50). Twenty-two tons 
Aruwimi sold at 5.95 (estimation 5.60); 5 tons Mongalla at 7 
francs and 9 tons at 6.85 (estimation 6.75). Twenty-three tons 
red Congo thimbles sold at 3.25 francs (estimation 3.25). 

The next sale will take place about April 15. Actual stocks 
at this date 732 tons, of which 168 are now being delivered by 
the Leopoldville. C. SCHMID & CO. 

Antwerp, March 13, r9o1. 

ARRIVALS AT ANTWERP. 

Fes, 18.—By the steamer Albertville, from the Congo: 

Bunge & Co. (Domaine privé Etat du Congo)...kilos 150,000 — 


Lopori 2 


Bunge & Co. (Plantations Lacourt)...............- 5,000 
Société Coloniale Anversoise (Belge du Haut Congo). 58,000 
Evrard Havenith (Société Andrea)...... .......... 3,000 
M. S. Cols (Produits Végétaux du Kassai).. ....... 2,000 
ee SL OU” eee ae 20,000 
Ch. Dethier (Société Belgika).........cccccccccece 5,000 243,000 


MARCH 4.—By the steamer Leofoldviille, from the Congo: 
Bunge & Co. (Domaine privée Etat du Congo)..kilos 168,000 
Comptoir Commercial Congolais............ cose 5§,000 
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Société Coloniale Anversoise (Belge du Haut Congo). 
L. & W. Van de Velde (Comptoirs Congolais Velde). 
Cie. Commerciale des Colonies (Société Kassaienne), 7,000 
Ch, Dethier (Société Belgika). 12,500 
ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS FOR FEBRUARY. 

[By the courtesy of Emite Grisar.] 


27,000 
5,000 





DarTal.s. | Igor. 1900. | 1899. 1897. 





648,631 
459.632 
431,425 

28,207 


120, 453 
84,9 
754526 
9,43? 


298,511 
226,031 
202,646 

23,385 


542,098 | 
884,156 
712,413| 
171,743] 


Stocks, Jan. 31. Kilo$| 
Arrivals, February. . 
Congo sorts 
Other sorts 





| 
1,426,254| 
807,454 | 


Aggregating... 
Sales in February.. | 


|1, 108,263 
327,163 


524,542 
274,231 


205,411 


94,549| 19,668 





Stocks, February 28.| 781,100] 618,800) 


1,360,036 | 


1,143,409| 
216,627) 


250,311} 230,752) 185,743 





511,864 
458,058 
53,806 


210,269 
200,478 
9,791 


Arrivals since Jan. 1 
Congo sorts 
Other sorts 


1,003,258 


874,498 
128,760 


320,934 
287,958 
32,976 


184,154 














524,893/ 184,645 


| 
1,033,227) 


Sales since Jan. I 836,197 





More Rubber from Angola. 


Exports from Benguella, Loando, Mossamedes, and Ambriz 
continue to increase. The quantity, in pounds, has been as 
follows, in the years mentioned : 

1888, 
2,967481 


1896. 1898. 
5,025,991 7,431,305 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 

[The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.)} 
March 1.—By the steamer Cametense, from Mandos and Para: 
IMPORTERS. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. 
Crude Rubber Co 233,900 75,600 70,900 17,300= 
Reimers & Co..... . 152,400 100,000 104,600 23,300= 
New York Commercial Co 180,100 80,900 77,700 20,600= 


1899+ 
7,436,026 


1891. 
4,083,064 4,632,698 


1895 


Total, 


397,700 
380,300 


359,300 


PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 


| Hirzel, Feltman & Co 
POUNDS. . 


| Flint, Eddy &Co 
| A. M. Capen Sons . 
|G. Amsinck & Co.. 
| Crude Rubber Co 
9,100 | Eggers & Heinlein... 
Dumarest & Co.. 
|S. Samper & Co.. 


FEB. 25.—By the Etruria= Liverpool: 


Ed. Reeks & Co. (Fime)....... ....... 
Ed. Reeks & Co. (Coarse) 
Robinson & Tallsman 


FEps. 25.—By La Gascogne= Havre: 
A. T. Morse & Co. (Caucho) 

FEB. 28.—By the Teutonic= Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co. (Coarse) 


MARCH 4.—-By the Lucant 
Reimers & Co. (Coarse) 


MARCH 11.—By the Umbrid=Liverpool. 


George A. Alden & Co. (Coarse). ... 
Crude Rubber Co. (Coarse) 


MARCH 18.—By the Campania= Liverpool: 
William Wright & Co, (Fine)... 


OTHER IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
CENTRALS. 


5,500 Reimers & Co. 


Liverpool: 
3,300 | E, Steiger & Co 
+. B. Sageman.. 


7,000 | Livesey & Co 


44,000 | A. T. Morse & Co 
| Harburger & Stack. 


Hirzel. Feltman & Co 
Flint, Eddy & Co 

Roldan & Van Sickel . 

Isaac Brandon & Bros.. 

Kunhardt & Co 

A. Santos & Co 

D. N. Carrington 

Dumarest & Co 

G. Amsinck & Co 


POUNDS. 


FEs. 25.—By El Sud=New Orleans: 
A. T. Morse & Co.. 


Fes. 26.—By the Alene= iste 
A. BP. Str Out. ..00.. ccc sccccccccccece 
D. A. De Lima & Co... 
Lawrence Johnson & Co. 
A. D. Straus & Co............-+ «+. 
Siloa Bussenius & Co.... ............ 
G. Amsinck & Co 
For Europe. . 
FEB. 26.—By the Seutbensntne Gham 
A. N. Rotholz.. 
T.N. Morgan ... 
W. Loaiza & Co 
FEB, 27.—By the Dunmore=Pernambuco: 
Lawrence Johnson & Co 


FEB. 27.—By the Finance=Colon: 
Roldan & Van Sickel 


3,000 


A. 

Suzarte & Whitney. 
J. W. Wilson & Co 
H. Marquardt & Co... 
W.R. Grace & Co 


A. T. Morse & Co 
Eggers& Heinlein.. 
For Europe 


Siloa, Bussenius & Co 
F. Probst & Co 
Thebaud Brothers 





CENTRALS—Continued. 


2,500 | Lawrence Johnson & Co 
FEB. 28.—By the Teutonic=Liverpool: 


MARCH 2 —Byt the Patr Ghendtntiiens 


MARCH 4,—By the ~ e 


MARCH 5.—By the City of od cahington = olon: 


MARCH 8.—By Fl Mar=New Orleans: 


MAR. 9.—By the Pumeaieeell Railroad= Mexico: | 





Albert T. Morse & Co.. 
Otto G. Mayer & Co... 
Boston_Rubber Shoe Co.. 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 
Herbst Brothers 

William Wright & Co.... 
L. Hagenaers & Co.... 


104,800 21,200 


43,700 
28,100 


17,700 
9,000 47,300 


162,700 
100,000 
86,300 
11,400 
7,900 
6,100 
4,200 





752,900 294,700 355,400 I12,g00= 1,515,900 
March 11.—By the steamer J/aranhense, from Manaos and Para: 

V New York Commercial Co. 165,100 16,800 25,000 37,800= 244,700 

/ Reimers & Co 118,500 32,400 36,600 55,500=> 243,000 
Crude Rubber Co 144,900 47,900 45,300 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 29,900 5,200 20,300 
Albert T. Morse & Co.... 28,000 5,600 28,300 
hWtto G. Mayer & Co.... 32,400 3,500 18,200 
William Wright & Co.... 4,400 300 - 1,500 


523,300 111,700 175,100 241,400=1,051,500 





March 18.—By the steamer //oratio, from Manaos and Para: 
(New York Commercial Co. 377,500 143,300 125,400 57,100== 703,300 
(Crude Rubber Co........ 374,700 102,600 133,600 0,goo= 617,800 
4 Reimers & Co. 46,900 54,100 23,300= 318,100 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co... 15,700 31,800 44,700= 164,900 
A. T. Morse & Co 13,500 34,900 12,600= 164,500 
Otto G. Mayer & Co.. 4,700 18,100 30,700= 63,000 
G. Amsinck & Co......... 6,400 7 26,100 
William Wright & Co..... 700 6,100 





Total... .....1,157,700 333,800 397,000 175, 300=2,063,800 
March 23.—By the steamer Hi/ary, from Para : 

New York Commercial Co. 79,500 14,300 24,200 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 45,900 25,300 
Crude Rabber Co 10,100 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 23,400 
Reimers & Co 12,800 

2,600 





98,400 700= 309,100 

[Nors.—The steamer Dunstan was due at New York March 30 with goo tons of 
rubber. The Cearense sailed from Pard March 2s, with about 650 tons of rubber 
for New York.] 


CENTRALS—Continued. 
| H. Marquardt & Co 


) MARCH 12.—By the Comus= New quteann 
| A. T. Morse & Co 
A. N. Retholz......... 
|/ MARCH 14.—By the Holbein-- Pernambuco: 
(Larrence Johnson & - lL ccicuipneietpalins 7 500 
26,000 (tare Eddy & Co.. crerecceesesss 3,000 
Thomsen & Co.. mn ke 1,200 
6,300 y- MARCH 12.—By ie perme Greytown: 
A. P. Roms 


5,000 


11,700 


MARCH 2.—By the Orizaba= Mexico: 


6,000 A D. Straus & Oo 
Jimenez & Escobar. . 
Kunhardt& Co 

‘or Bremen 


MARCH 14.—By El Sud=New Orleans: 
W. R. Grace & Co 
W. Loaiza & Co 

arburger & Stack.... 


MARCH 15.—By the Advance=Colon : 
Flint, Eddy & Co . 

A. P. Strout.... 

Roldan & Van Sickel 

Eggers & Heinlein 


MARCH 16 —By the Yucatan=Mexico: 
Graham, Hinckley & Co 
E. Steiger & Co. .... 
Fred Probst & Co.... 
H, Marquardt & Co. 
L. — Jr.,&Co 


4,500 


New Orleans: 
5. - 
5,300 


| 


w. R Grace &Co... 
lbert T. Morse & Co.. 


MARCH 18. —By El Cid= New Orleans: 


1,700 6,500 } , 


MARCH 20.—By the Ithaka=Mexico: 
L. N. Chemedlin & Co... . 

H. Mores Co 

Flint, Eddy & Co. 

Graham, Hinckley & Co. 





224 


CENTRALS—COontinued 
MARCH 19.—By the Allianca=Colon: 
Exvgers & Heinlein. 
G. Amsinck & Uo.. 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co. 
Roldan & Van Sickel. 
Gillespie Bros. & Co 
Crude Rubber Co 
A. Santos & Co. 
Lawrence johnson & Co 
W. R. Grace &Co 
James Hardman, Jr 
E. Steiger & Co 
Dumarest & Co 
Ellinger Brothers 
Andreas & Oo 
F. Nieto & Co 


MARCH By the 
Roldan & Van Sickel 
Kunhardt & Co 
A. N. Rotholz 1,500 
Lawrence Johnson & Co 1,200 
G. Amsinek & Co 1,000 
Jimenez & Escobar.... 500 
New York Commercial Co. : 300 

MAR. 22.—By the Pennsylvania Railroad 
L. N. Chemedlin & Co 
G. Amsinck & Co 
J. 8. Sageman 
R. G. Barthold 


20 Altai=Savanilla 


3.500 
7.000 


10,000 
Mexico 
500 
000 
1.000 


00 7,000 


AFRICANS. 


Fen. 23—By the Dona Maria= Lisbon 
T. Morse & Uc 


Fes. 25.—By 
Livesey & Co 
Robinson & Talim 
Gutta-Percha and 
A. T. Morse & Co 

Fee, 26.—By t! 
A. T. Morse & Co 

Fen 27.—By th 
A. T. Morse & Co 

Fern. By the 
Livesey & Co. 
Reimers & Co, 

MARCH 2.—By the 
A. T. Morse & Co 

MARCH 4,—By the 
dieorge A. Alden & Cu. 
Crude Rubber Co 
Reimers & Co 
Otto G. Mayer & Vo 
Joseph Cantor 

MARCH T By the Mesaba 
Joseph Cantor 

MARCH 8.—By the 
A. D. Straus & Co 

Marcu 11,—By the Germanic 
George A. Alden & Co 
( Yrude Rubber Co 
Reimers & Co 
Stewart Brown & Go 

MARCH 1!1.—By the U moria ry 
George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co 
Livesey & Co. 


A 


the Ktruria=Liverpool 


an 
Rubber Mi 


16.000 
11,500 


g.Co 
» Fernfield= Lisbon 
Southwark = Antwerp 


a, Teutonic= Liverpool 


00 


‘4 
1,000 


Patricia= Hamburg 


Lucania=Liverpoo! : 


4.000 138,500 


London 
3,500 


Tauric= Liverpool 


= Liverpool 
il 

3.500 

00 

2 500 


0 000 
nLiversect 
10,000 
10.000 
= 


0 15 FOO 
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AFRICA NS—Continued. 
—By the Graf Waldersee=Hamburg: 
35,000 
22,000 
15,000 
1,500 


MARCH 12 
Livesey & Co. 
Otte |. Mayer & Co. 
A. T. Morse & Co. 

J A Pauli & Co 

MARCH 13.—By the W wterabaadinaabnente 
George A. Alden & Co 73,000 
Crude Rubber Co 73,000 
Reimers & Uo,....... 65,000 
4. T. Morse & Co 14,000 225,000 

MARCH 14.—By the 
Crude Rubber Co. 
Gieorge A. Alden & Co 

MARCH 14.—By the Philadelphian= Liverpool: 

A. T. Morse & Co... 45,000 

MARCH 15.—By the Kensington= Antwerp: 
Reimers & Co, 7.500 
Joseph Cantor 6.5 500 


73,500 


Mase stic= Liverpool: 
7,500 
16,000 


14,000 


MAncH 18.—By the Campania=Liverpool: 
George A. Alden & Co..... 12,000 
A. t. Morse & Co 4.000 
Reimers & Co, oa 2,000 

MARCH 20 By the Batavia—Hamburg: 
A.T. Morse & Co 
Reimers & Co. 

MARCH 20.—By the Oceanic=Liverpool: 
Ed Reeks & Co 3.000 
A. T. Morse & Co ‘600 
Joseph Cantor 2,000 

MARCH 22 
Reimers & Co 
Livesey & Co 


29.500 


-Ry the Senneiniatesdiienivetinn 
16,000 


1,500 17,500 


EAST INDIAN. 


POUNDS, 

MARCH 9.—By the Verona=Singapore: 
William Wright & Co 

MARCH 12.—By the Graf Waldersee 
Robinson & Tatlman 

MARCH 18.—By the ¢ Suentialibienans, 
Reimers & Co 

Marcu 20.—By the Batav wieniiuatute, 
Livesey & Co... 

MARCH 20 


Reimers & Co 
William Wright & Co 


PONTIANAK 


25,000 
Hamburg: 
5,000 


11,500 


3,500 


By the Devonshire=Singapore: 
25,000 
11,500 


36,500 


Fes. 25.—By the 
George A. Alden & Co 
MARCH 18,—By the ¢ averdill=Singapore: 
Reimers & Co... see 800,000 
George A. Alden ‘2 Co 
William Wright & Co 2,000 1,104,000 
MARCH 20.—By the Devonshire=Singapore: 
Reimers & Co 70.000 
KR. Brauss & Co 80,000 
William Wright & Co 200,000 
Otto G Mayer & Co 40,000 390,000 


MARCH 20.— By the Hudso m=Singapore: 
George A. Alden & Co 205,000 
R. Brauss & Co 80,000 
W. R. Russell & Co 50,000 


Glenartney= Singapore: 


135,000 


335 000 


EXPORTS OF 


IN KILOGRAMS. 1000 KiILOGRAMS=2204.6 POUNDS, 


UNITED STATES. 


EXPORTERS 
MEDI 


Cmok, Priisse & Co pied 52, 13 
Adelbert H. Alden..... : 

Frank da Costa & Co 
Rudolf Zietz. ve 

The Sears Para Rubber Co 
Denis Crouan 

Kanthack & Co... 

Pires Teixeira & Co 
Sundry small shippers 
Direct from Iquitos... .. 
Direct from Manaos 


3,1 


,O15,957 


Total for February. 
Total for January 


577.206 119.4 


M COARSEe 


Qg56 
23,217 
9,240 


4,890 


CAUCHO. FINE. 


131,536 
22,680 
5,696 
28,446 
44,566 
14,488 
6,800 
44,388 
490,738 


95,69! 
90,022 
103,450 
27,200 
40,950 
4.480 


2,043 


32 


1,330,011 


,566 


.279 


789,338 
656,332 


251,815 
§3.772| 


2,095.37 


33 1,070,780 


33,500 


MEDIUM, 


LS) 
“I 


138,712 
198,350 
116,246 


[APRIL 1, Igor. 


IGUTTA-PERCHA AND BALATA. 
POUNDS. 

Frs. 25.—By the New York=Southampton: 
L. Kreamer 
Fes. 4.—By La Bretagne= Havre : 
For Chicago... 

FEB. 9 _Byt the Vi 
R. Branns & Co 

FEB. 12.—By the Graf Waldersee= ae 
R. Soltau & Co 

MARCH 19.—By the Menominee=London: 
Lamb Mfg Co 

MARCH 20.—By the Batacia=Hambure: 
R. Seltau & Co 

MARCH 1, _By th the Seventies = Trinidad: 


Cadenas & Coe 1,000 
George A. Alden &Co 500 


MARCH 7,—By the Mesaba=London: 
Earle Brothers........ 


CUSTOM HOUSE FIGURES. 
PORT OF NEW YORK—JANUARY. 
Imports: VALUE. 


India-rubber.. 
Gutta- percha. . 
Gutta jelatong (Pontianak). . 


F. 3,500 


. 2,500 


rona Singapore: 
4,000 


7,500 


1,500 


4,500 


POUNDS. 

. 4,340,991 
12,740 
_ 282,543 

Total, ou “4,636,274 $2,214,304 
Exports: 

India-rubber ° 50,696 

Reclaimed rubber........... 172,445 26,294 


Ruboer Scrap Imported 880,902 $62,871 
PORT OF NEW YORK—FEBRUARY. 

POUNDS, 

3,938,300 


19,946 
438,209 


$28,849 


imports: 
India-rubber.. 
Gutta-percha 


Gutta-jelutong ( Pontianak).. 11,361 





Total $2,069,353 
Exports: 

[ndia-rubber....... 

Reclaimed rubber 


Rubber Scrap Imported. 
BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


Marcn ?.—By the Sylvania= Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co,—African.... 

MARCH 11.—By the Bohemian = Liverpool: 
Livesey & Co.—African 

Manca 13.—By the Kensington=Antwerp: 
Reimers & Co.—African 

MARCH 22.—By the Friesland= 
Reimers & Co.—African 10,410 


(The latter two lots were both included in arrivals 
at New York in last month’s report.] 


MARCH 23,—By the Michigan= Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co.,—African.... 


142,731 $111,011 
66,685 9,632 


341,361 $23,931 


6,655 
11,275 


22,580 
Antwerp: 


15,836 


snk bhen cans: eke 66,756 
[Value, $36.864.] 





INDIA-RUBBER FROM PARA. 


EUROPE 


COARSE. CAUCHO, | TOTAL. 





231,692) 
55,680 
19,172 
59,674 
8u,970 
21,306 


40,726 
20,480 
13,476 
15,570 
30,214 

3,588 


394,947 
319,834 
197,498 
107,605 
92,670 
85,450 
21,306 

3,645 
21,164 21,164 
109.881 109,881 
859,523|| 2,190,434 
3,544,434 
2.315.977 


32,400) 


11,397 


}+ |» 


4 
3 


nN 
w& 
[e) 


7,690 
8,717 


6,674 
54,813 
121,314 
306,855 
252.554 


1,963 
108,759 
154,519 1,449,062 
120,064 1,145,197 
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uttaperch, Toronto.” -B.C. 4th Edition. Al JA s.165 W . 
Directory. Liebers. Private. a aee-tae aa) Toronto. 














Sole Manufacturers /Kelly-Springfield Solid Carriage Tires 
in Canada of |« Maltese Cross ”’ Carbolized Rubber 
—— Fire and Suction Hose. 

E make a SPECIALTY OF MANU- \* Eureka,” “ Paragon” and other 
FACTURING FOR THE CANADIAN High Grades of Cotton Fire Hose. 
MARKET, Rubber Goods FOR THE |& Goodrich” and “ Hartford” 
HOLDERS OF CANADIAN PATENTS, Single Tube Bicycle Tires. 

and solicit correspondence 
with Rubber Manufactur- 
- ers who desire to have their 
@ A a & Tasas. specialties made in Canada. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
RUBBER INSULATING COMPOUNDS 
BELTING - MATTING - CLOTHING 
PACKING - VALVES - TUBING - 
HOSE - CARRIAGE CLOTHS - 


* Maltese Cross” & “Lion” 
Rubber Boots & Shoes. 


we 


THE GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER MFG. CO. OF TORONTO, LTD. 


49-61-63 WEST FRONT STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


- - THE - - 


GRANBY RUBBER CO. 


@ HIGHEST GRADE_» 


RUBBER BOOTS, SHOES, AND CLOTHING. 





s H.C. MINER, President, Factories: GRANBY, QUEBEC. 


J McKECHNIE, Gen’! lrigr. Mention The India Rubber World when you write, 





THE CANADIAN RUBBER COMPANY == = tae a 


| 
OF NONTREAL | Rubber Boots and Shoes, Belting, 


CAPITAL - - $1,500,000. ¢ Packing, Hose, Carriage Cloth, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: Wringer Rolis, Etc. 
ki ST. PAUL STREET. MONTREAL, CANADA. Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 


= 7 7 oa 5 ege a . ms 
Jenkins Bros.’ Vaives *9"'s Silica-Graphite Paint. 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are | paintingin ten to twenty years. Time only can prove the value of 
fully guaranteed. Why experiment with cheap a paint, and Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is the ONLY graphite 
valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer for | paint with a satisfactory time record. 

valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remem- For convincing evidence, address 

ber all genuine are stamped with Trade Mark like cut. | 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write. Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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THE GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER MFc: Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rubber Belting, Packing, Hose, Mats, Matting 


MEOHARICAL RUBBER 2 aooDs OF EVERY KIND. 
; WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 126-128 Duane Street, 
NEW YORK, 


BRANCH STORES: 


96-68 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


71 Pearl St., BOSTON. 
221 Chestaut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


80 & 82 Fremont St., SAN FRANCISCO, 


H. E. SPADONE, Vice-Pres. MATTHEW HAWE, Treas. 
Mention The .ndia Rubber World when you wr’ 


“NEVER SWAP HORSES "TY PRJ AN — 


CROSSING A STREAM.” 
DRUCCISTS’ 
The policy of making RUBBER COODS. 


Good Goods forced the | Fountain and Bu’b Syringes, 
Hood Factory toincrease Water Bottles, Atomizers, 
eight fold in four years. | juraing Bottle, etow eto. 
That policy will not be 
changed now. There'll 


be no cut in 


HOOD QUALITY. 


A. BPADONE, Pres. 

















MOULD WORK A SPECIALTY. 
Our Coods are Warranted. 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY, 
Andover, Mass. 


Mention i'ne India Rubber World when you write 





| 
| 
| 
| 





